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Foreword 


My first effort at getting Gamblers into some sort of English was 
published two years ago in my Anchor Books anthology THE 
MODERN THEATRE, Volume 3. I mentioned there having tried the 
play out in the spring of 1955 at the Herbert Berghof Studio. 
Howard Da Silva saw that little production, and asked me to direct 
the play again with a troupe of his which was to appear at Crystal 
Lake Lodge and, he hoped, back in New York afterwards. Though 
the Company disbanded before the fall, the Crystal Lake produc- 
tion took place, having been rehearsed by me with Morris Carnov- 
sky as Ootesh and Martin Waldron as Iharev. Here is our final 
script. The chief new features are, first, a revised ending to the 
play and, second, a clearer presentation of Ootesh’s gang and its 
relation to Iharev. I was not able to hold a mirror to the Krugel and 
Shonev of Gogol, so there was nothing for. it but to fashion some- 
thing of my own that would have as far as possible, the right shape, 
feeling, and effect. Knowing that in general this English version 
was more farcical and less naturalistic than the Russian original, I 
made over Krugel and Shonev into a comedy “team” (Krugel 
heavy and clumsy, Shonev delicate and whimsical) talking accord- 
ing to a definite formula. I know that this is always how comics 
have been contrasted (Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, etc.): the effort 
was precisely to achieve, not the original, but the archetypal. . . 
I refrain from recording any more of my good intentions, lest— 
compared with the actual achievement—they constitute evidence 
against me. 

E.B. 
Summer 1957 
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Gamblers 


CHARACTERS 
IHAREV 
GAVROOSHKA, his valet 
ALEXEY, a servant at the Inn 
KRUGEL 
SHONEV 
OOTESH 
GLOov 
A CLERK 
GLov JUNIOR 


TIME: Before 1840 


Puiace: A room in an inn in provincial Russia 


Enter Iharev, accompanied by Alexey. 


Alexey: Please come in, sir. (Iharev hesitates.) Nice little room, 
sir. 

Iharev: Huh? 

Alexey: Quiet. No noise at all, sir. 

Iharev: No noise? (Points to bed.) How about the imperial 
cavalry? 

Alexey: Fleas, sir? If you’re bitten by fleas, we take the full re- 
sponsibility, sir. 

Iharev (to Gavrooshka): Bring the things from the carriage, 
Gavrooshka. (Exit Gavrooshka.) What’s your name, my good man? 
(Hangs up coat upper left.) 

Alexey: Alexey, sir. 

Tharev: I’m Mr. Iharev. Who’s staying here right now? 

Alexey: Oh, a lot of people, sir. 

Tharev: Such as? 


Alexey: Such as Mr. Ootesh, sir. Such as Colonel Krugel, sir. 
Such as Mr. Shoney, sir. 

Tharev: Do they, um, play cards? 

Alexey: They’ve been playing for six solid nights, sir. 

Iharev: Here’s a couple of rubles. 

Alexey (bowing): Much obliged, I’m sure, sir. 

Tharev: There’s more where that came from. 

Alexey: Glad to hear it, sir. - 

Iharev: Do they, um, play—among themselves? 

Alexey: No, sir. Oh no, sir. First they played with Lieutenant 
Artunovsky—but he lost all his money, sir. 

Tharev: Ah! 

Alexey: Then they won thirty-six thousand from Prince Shenkin. 

Iharev: Here’s another ten rubles. Did you buy the cards? 

Alexey: No, they did, sir. 

Tharev: Where? 

Alexey: From the local store, sir. 

Tharev: What? 

Alexey: From the local store, sir. 

Iharev: That’s a lie, my good man. 

Alexey: No, really, sir! Oh no! (A knock.) 

Tharev: Let’s see who this is. Ah, Gavrooshka, at last! Alexey. I 
want you to meet Gavrooshka, my valet. You might like to fratern- 
ize with him. In the meantime, get moving, both of you and bring 
me some shaving water and a towel. Be back in the twinkling of an 
eye. (Exeunt both servants. Iharev opens suitcase filled with decks 
of cards.) Aren’t they lovely? Every deck worth its weight in gold! 
Every deck earned by the sweat of my brow! My eyes are still weak 
from studying the markings on the back. But what a sound invest- 
ment! What a dowry for my daughters! What a start in life for my 
sons! Look at this deck. I should call it the pearl of great price. No, 
it’s more. . . human than that. . . I shall call it Adelaide. Ade- 
laide, darling, be faithful to me, won’t you? Like your little sister 
here that won me a cool eighty thousand? Only be faithful, Ade- 
laide, and when we get home, I’ll have a monument built in your 
honor—real Moscow marble. . . (He quickly closes the box. Enter 
Alexey and Gavrooshka with shaving water and towel.) Where 
are those gentlemen? Are they in? 

Alexey: Yes, they are in the lounge, sir. 

Iharev: I’ll go look them over. (Exit Iharev.) 
Alexey (seats Gavrooshka): Hey! You come far? 
Gavrooshka: From Ryazan. 

Alexey: That your home? 

Gavrooshka: No, we’re from Smolensk province. 
Alexey: Smolensk. Nice place to live? 
Gavrooshka: I wouldn’t know. 

Alexey: Huh? 
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Gavrooshka: He just owns it, he don’t live there. 

Alexey: An estate, huh? 

Gavrooshka: Two estates. One in Smolensk province, one in 
Kaluga province. 

Alexey: Hm. Quite a set-up. 

Gavrooshka: Sure. Owns a hundred and eighty serfs. In the 
Smolensk house there’s Ignaty the butler, Pavlooshka who used to 
travel with the master, Gerasim the footman, Ivan another foot- 
man. (Enter Krugel and Shonev.) Ivan the kennel-boy, Ivan again 
who plays in the band, the cook Grigory, the cook Semyon, Baruch 
the gardener, Dementy the coachman.. . 

Shonev: You don’t think he’ll notice, this Mr. Iharev? 

Krugel: Of course not. Ootesh will keep him busy. (To Alexey.) 
Run along, boy, they’re calling you. (Exit Alexey.) As for you, 
my good man, where does your master come from? 

Gavrooshka: Right now. . . from Ryazan, sir. (Tries to rise— 
is pushed down.) 

Krugel: He’s a landowner, is he? 

Gavrooshka: Yes, sir. 

Krugel: Does he, um, play cards? 

Gavrooshka: Yes, sir. 

Krugel (to Shonev): Give him a little something. (Shonev gives 
him money.) 

Shonev: Now tell all! 

Gavrooshka: You won’t tell him I told you? 

Shonev: Really! 

Krugel: A soldier’s word is his bond. 

Shonev: How is he doing? 

Krugel: Has he been winning? 

Gavrooshka: Why? You know Colonel Chebotarev? 

Shonev: Colonel who? 

Krugel: Why? 

Gavrooshka: We cleaned him out three weeks ago, sir. Eighty 
thousand rubles, a Warsaw carriage, a box, a rug, gold epaulettes 

. the gold alone was worth six hundred rubles. 

Krugel (to Shonev): Eighty thousand rubles? (Shonev shakes his 
head.) Sounds fishy, huh? We’ll soon find out. (To Gavrooshka.) 
Tell me, my good man, when your master stays home, what does 
he do? 

Gavrooshka: What does he do? Why he’s a gentleman, he does 
nothing. 

Krugel: You’re lying. 

Shonev: I bet he plays cards the whole damn time. 

Gavrooshka: Well, I’ve only been traveling with him two weeks. 
He always took Pavlooshka. There’s Gerasim the footman, Ivan 
another footman, Ivan the kennel boy, another Ivan who plays 
in the band. . . 


Shonev (to Krugel): Think he’s a professional? 

Krugel: Most likely. 

Shonev: What shall we do? 

Krugel: What do we always do? Give it a try, man, give it a try! 
(They leave.) 

Gavrooshka: Pretty tricky, aren’t they? See this money? Gonna 
come in handy. Enough to buy a bonnet for Masha, some candy for 
the kids. Hey, I like this travel stuff. For one thing, every time he 
sends you on an errand, you can keep some of the change. A gentle- 
man’s life for me! Go where you like when you like! You’re tired 
of Smolensk, so what the hell, you go to Ryazan. You’re tired of 
Ryazan, so you go to Kazan, you’re tired of Kazan so. . . got 
it? Now, which is more deestangay . . . Kazan or Ryazan? Huh? 
Whadja say? Sure, I guess Kazan’d be more deestangay ’cause. . . 
(Enter Iharev.) 

Iharev: There’s nothing special about them I think. And yet, how 
I should love to clean them out! Holy St. Nicolas, how I should 
love it! My hand keeps shaking. I can’t shave properly. 

Alexey (entering): Shall I bring your worship something to eat? 

Iharev: Yes, lunch for four. Caviar, smoked salmon, and four 
bottles of wine. And feed him. 

Alexey (to Gavrooshka): Go into the kitchen, it’s all ready. (Exit 
Gavrooshka.) 

Tharev: How much did they slip you? 

Alexey: Who, sir? 

Iharev: Oh, come on. 

Alexey: They did slip me something, sir. 

Tharev: Fifty rubles? 

Alexey: Yes, sir, fifty rubles. 

Iharev: On that table is a hundred ruble bill. Take it. Go on. 
What are you afraid of? It won’t bite you. I ask nothing in return 
except honesty. I want you to be honest with me, understand? 
Whether the cards come from the local store is none of my business. 
Here’s a packet of one dozen. Do we understand each other? 

Alexey: Oh yes, sir. Yes sir. 

Iharev: Then put them out of sight for a while, huh? (Evzit 
Alexey.) Eighty thousand rubles. I’ll show them! (Enter Shonev 
and Krugel.) 

Iharev: Come in, gentlemen. You must excuse: me, gentlemen. 
Nothing but four chairs. The room is simple. (Enter Ootesh.) Mr. 
Ootesh! 

Ootesh: A warm welcome from the host is better than the finest 
luxury, Mr. Iharev. (He sits.) 

Tharev: Colonel Krugel. 

Krugel: In the army, we never judge a man by his circumstances, 
Mr. Iharev. (Sits.) 

Tharev: Mr. Shonev! 


Shonev: It’s never the room that matters but the company, Mr. 
Iharev. (Sits.) Vive la compagnie! 

Ootesh: I agree! Without company, I can’t exist. Remember how 
I came here, Krugel, all alone? Didn’t know a soul. The landlady 
an old woman! On the stairs, a chambermaid with a face like a 
turnip! I see an infantry officer trailing her, thankful for small 
mercies. . . Deadly! But then, fate brought Colonel Krugel along! 
And Mr. Shonev! 

Krugel: Was I pleased! 

Shonev: Was I pleased! 

Ootesh: I can’t exist without company—not for a day, not for 
an hour. I have to open my heart to everyone I meet. 

Krugel: That’s bad. 

Ootesh: Bad? 

Shonev: All excess is bad. 

Krugel: Besides, don’t you often get played for a sucker? 

Ootesh: Always! Invariably! But I just can’t help myself. 

Krugel: Well, that’s beyond me—being open with everyone. 
Friends, of course, are a different matter. 

Ootesh: But man belongs to society. 

Krugel: Not the whole of him. 

Ootesh: The whole of him. 

Krugel: Not the whole of him, Ootesh. 

Ootesh: Yes, the whole of him, Krugel. 

Krugel: No, no, not the whole of him, Ootesh. 

Ootesh: Yes, yes, the whole of him, Krugel. 

Shonev: Don’t argue when you’re wrong, Ootesh. 

Ootesh: I'll prove it, Shonev. Why, it’s a duty. It’s moral. . . 
it’s a moral obligation! It’s. . . 

Shonev: He’s off again! Amazing how worked up he gets. You 
can make sense of the first three words, but after that ... oh, la, la! 

Ootesh: I can’t help myself. When it’s a question of principle, I 
don’t know what I’m staying. I have to warn people. “If anything 
of the sort is discussed,” I have to say, ““You must excuse me, but 
my feelings will run away with me. My blood will boil.” 

Iharev (to the audience): His blood will boil, all right, but not 
for that reason. (Aloud.) Well, gentlemen, while we’re discussing 
our moral obligations, how about a little game of Bank? 

Ootesh: By all means! 

Shonev: Provided, of course, that it’s not for high stakes. 

Krugel: ’'m never against a little innocent merriment. 

Iharev: What about the cards? (Pause.) I assume we can get 
some on the premises? 

Shonev: You’ve only to ask for them, Mr. Iharev. 

Iharev (claps his hands): Alexey! Cards! (Alexey brings cards 
and food.) And meanwhile, gentlemen, may I offer you. . .? The 
smoked salmon’s nothing special but the caviar’s not bad. 
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Krugel (eating): Why, the smoked salmon’s good! 
Shonev (eating): The caviar’s magnifique! 
Krugel: Remember the splendid cheese we had at Pyotr Alexan- 
drovitch Alexandrov’s? 

Shonev: I shall never forget the splendid cheese we had at Pyotr 
Alexandrovitch Alexandrov’s. 

Iharev: Very well, gentlemen, the cards are on the table! 

Ootesh: Cards! Just like old times! 

Krugel: Haven’t played since I left the regiment! 

Ootesh: Dear old cards! 

Shonev: Where are the snows of yesteryear? 

Tharev (aside): What a load of bull! 

Ootesh: Would you like to hold the bank, Mr. Iharev? 

Tharev: By all means. Uh, uh. Five hundred rubles. A nice little 
bank! Cut! (He deals and the game is played.) 

Krugel: Just a minute! There should be two threes left in this 
deck. 

Ootesh: There’s something wrong. Those aren’t our cards. (The 
game goes on.) 

Tharev (to Shonev): How about you, Mr. Shonev? Aren’t you 
betting? 

Shonev: Let me sit out this round. (To Ootesh.) He’s cheating 
like crazy. He’s a professional from way back. 

Ootesh: We can’t pass up the eighty thousand, can we? 

Krugel: We may have to. 

Ootesh: Well, that’s the question. Meanwhile. . . 

Krugel: What? 

Shonev: What? 

Ootesh: We must tell him. 

Krugel: Teli him? 

Shonev: What for? 

Ootesh: I’ll explain later. Help me. Mr. Iharev, we have a little 
secret to tell you. 

Tharev: What can I do for you, Mr. Ootesh? 

Ootesh: It’s no use. 

Krugel: No use, old man! 

Shonev: No use at all. 

Iharev: How so? 

Ootesh: What’s the good of talking? A fellow knows his own sort. 

Tharev: I’m not sure I know what you mean, Mr. Ootesh. 

Krugel: We recognize your skill, Mr. Iharev. 

Shonev: We can do justice to your accomplishments. 

Ootesh: And so, in the name of my comrades and myself, I wish 
to propose—friendly alliance. 

Krugel: Pool our capital. 

Shonev: Combine our brains. 

Iharev: Why should I believe you, Mr. Ootesh? 


Ootesh: Forgive us, Mr. Iharev. We took you for just an average 
man. 

Krugel: We were wrong. 

Shonev: You’re one of us. 

Ootesh: Accept our friendship. 

Tharev: Very well. Very well, it’s a deal. 

Ootesh: Shake! 

Krugel: Shake! 

Shonev: Shake! 

Ootesh: Pretence and ceremony adieu! Let us adjourn to the con- 
ference table. (They sit.) How long have you studied the. . . high- 
er mysteries, Mr. Iharev? 

Tharev: I had the call pretty early in life, Mr. Ootesh. I used to 
hold the bank under my desk in high school. 

Ootesh: There’s nothing like education, is there, Krugel? Remem- 
ber that extraordinary child, Shonev? 

Iharev: What child was that, Mr. Shonev? 

Ootesh: Tell him. 

Krugel: Tell him, Shonev. 

Shonev: I shall never forget it. Mr. Ootesh’s brother-in-law said 
to me: “Would you like to see a prodigy? A boy of eleven, the son 
of Ivan Kubyshev, can fool with cards better than any professional. 
Go see for yourself.” I went to the house. A middle-aged man came 
to the door. I said, “Excuse me, I hear that God has blessed you with 
a son of unusual talent.” “I can’t deny it” he replied with pleasing 
modesty. “Though it is not for me to sing the praises of my own 
son, he is a prodigy. Misha!” he said, “show our visitor what you 
can do.” The boy was a mere infant, no higher than my elbow. 
But when he dealt the cards, I was flabbergasted. 

Iharev: Could you tell how he did it? (Shonev shakes his head 
twice.) Extraordinary! 

Ootesh: A phenomenon. 

Krugel: An infant phenomenon. 

Iharev: When you think what skill it takes. To study the mark- 
ings on the cards. . . 

Ootesh: Marking cards is old-fashioned. We just study the key. 

Iharev: The key of the pattern? 

Ootesh: The pattern on the back. In a town I mustn’t mention by 
name there’s a worthy man who does nothing else. Every year he 
gets several hundred decks from Moscow—from whom, is a matter 
wrapped in obscurity—his job is to analyze the pattern on each 
card and send out the key. He gets five thousand a year for it. 

Iharev: Must be a difficult job. 

Ootesh: Someone has to do it. Division of labour, hm? Take a 
carriage-builder—he doesn’t build the whole carriage himself; he 
hands over part of the job to the blacksmith, part to the upholst- 
erer. .. 


Iharev: One question. How do you make sure your own decks 
are used? You can’t always bribe a servant. 

Krugel: God forbid! 

Shonev: Besides, it’s risky. 

Ootesh: No, no. Remember how we went to work that time, 
Krugel? 

Shonev: Oh, that was délicieux. 

Iharev: How was it, Colonel? 

Ootesh: Tell him. 

Krugel: It was like this. Our agent arrives at a market, passes 
himself off as a tradesman, stays at the inn, hasn’t time to set up a 
stall, just stays at the inn, eating, drinking, running up a bill, then 
he suddenly disappears without paying. The innkeeper ransacks his 
room, finds a package, undoes it, a hundred little boxes fall out, in 
each box twelve decks of cards. He auctions them off, the local 
shopkeepers buy them, stock up with ’em. . . Three days later, the 
whole town is lamenting its losses at cards. 

Iharev: Very neat. 

Krugel: Then there was that other fellow. 

Shonev: The country gentleman. 

Iharev: How was it with him, Mr. Ootesh? 

Ootesh: That wasn’t bad either. I don’t know whether you know 
him. Arkady Dergunov? A man of means. First-rate card player, 
but honest. There’s no way of getting at him; he takes care of 
everything, even his servants are honest, his household is a regular 
beehive, his estate, his parks are all in the English style. A gentle- 
man, you might say, in the best sense of the word. . . Well, we 
thought of a plan. One morning, a cart dashes by with a lot of young 
fellows on it, drunk, bawling songs, drinking like mad. The serv- 
ants come out to look, the way they do, gaping and laughing. Then 
they notice something has dropped off the cart, they run up, and 
find a bag. They wave and shout “Stop,” but no one takes any 
notice. The cart rushes ahead in a cloud of dust. They undo the bag, 
find clothes of some sort, two hundred rubles, and forty dozen 
decks of cards. Well, naturally, they don’t throw the money down 
the drain and as for the cards, they find their way into the master’s 
own tables. Next evening—when the game is done—Arkady Der- 
gunov is left without a kopeck. 

Iharev: Pretty smart! Some people would have a name for that, 
but we know, well, there’s something fine about it; as you say, it’s 
a higher mystery. 

Ootesh: It’s a discipline. 

Shonev: And no respecter of persons! 

Ootesh: It’s a duty. 

Krugel: It imposes harsh responsibilities! 

Ootesh: Why, if I sat down to play with my own father, you 
know what I’d have to do? 
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Shonev: Cheat him! 

Ootesh: Cheat my own father. 

Krugel: Gambling is the great leveller. 

Ootesh: All men are equal—at cards. 

Iharev: Very true. People won’t understand that a gambler may 
be the noblest of men. I know one—oh, a very clever fellow at 
cards—but would that stop him giving his last ruble to a beggar? 

Ootesh: Of course not. 

Iharev: Let me put a case. If you had two buddies, and the three 
of you played together, but the fourth player wasn’t a buddy, 
wouldn’t you have to be loyal to your two buddies, even if the 
fourth player was your grandmother? 

Ootesh: Certainly. 

Iharev: Like in a civil war, huh? Father against son, son against 
granny, but all in a great cause, correct? 

Ootesh: Correct. 

Krugel: Correct. 

Shonev: Correct. 

Iharev: So that’s settled. Now I want you to see a little action. 
But first, tell me, do you know what a made-up deck is? 

Ootesh: Oh, I think so. Isn’t it when you can guess any card ata 
distance? 

Iharev: I have my own system. Nearly six months’ work. Could- 
n’t bear the sunlight for a week afterwards. The doctor said I had 
inflammation of the eyes. (Takes out a deck from the box.) Here 
she is! You may think it foolish, but this deck has a name. She’s 
human. 

Ootesh: Really? 

Krugel: Human? 

Shonev: La comédie humaine. 

Iharev: She’s called Adelaide. 

Ootesh: Hear that, everybody? This deck’s called Adelaide! 

Krugel: Well! 

Shonev: Glad to meet you, Adelaide! 

Ootesh: This is something! Can you really identify any card at 
a distance? 

Iharev: Try me. I’ll stand five paces away and name every card. 
Two thousand rubles if I fail. 

Ootesh: Very well. What card is this? 

Iharev: A seven. 

’ Ootesh: Right. And this one? 

TIharev: A jack. 

Ootesh: Good God! And this one? 

Tharev: A three. 

Ootesh: Incredible. 

Krugel: Incredible. 

Shonev: Absolutely incroyable. 
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Ootesh: Let me take another look. (Examines the cards.) Ade- 
laide! Well, it deserves a name. Though, of course, she’s rather 
hard to make use of. You’d have to slip her on to the table yourself. 

Iharev: I do it in the heat of the game when the stakes are so 
high that even the most hardened veteran is all worked up. When 
a man’s been playing for six solid nights, you know how itis. . . 
he plays himself silly, and in the heat of the game I change the 
cards. 

Ootesh: How do you do that, Mr. Iharev? 

Iharev: It’s a matter of keeping cool when the other fellows are 
steamed up. As you know there are thousands of ways of distracting 
attention: take issue with one of the players, say his score’s been 
put down wrong, all eyes turn to him, and. . . (gesture.) 

Ootesh: Wonderful! To your other accomplishments, you add the 
priceless gift of keeping cool. Association with you will be of value 
to us, Mr. Iharev. And so. . . 

Krugel: With no more ado. . . 

Shonev: Let us declare ourselves. . . comrades. 

Iharev: Agreed. 

Ootesh: We must drink on it. (He pours wine.) To a friendly 
collaboration. 

Iharev: To a friendly collaboration. 

Krugel: Hip hip— 

Shonev: Hooray. 

Krugel: Hip hip. . . 

Shonev: Hooray! 

Krugel: Hip hip. . . 

Shonev: Hooray! (They drink.) 

Ootesh: Well, here we are. 

Krugel: Mobilized for battle. 

Shonev: Weapons in hand. . . 

Krugel: Our morale sky-high. . . 

Iharev: But no enemy! 

Ootesh: That’s right. No enemy. (To Krugel.) What do you say? 
You know of one? 

Krugel: Maybe. 

Ootesh: How about you? 

Shonev: Peut-étre. 

Ootesh: I know who you mean. 

Iharev: Who? Who? Who is it? 

Ootesh: Nothing doing. There’s a country gentleman staying 
here, a Mr. Glov. But what’s the good of talking about him? He 
doesn’t play cards. We’ve tried. . . I’ve been at him for a month. 

Krugel: We have his confidence. 

Shonev: We have his affection. 

Ootesh: But we don’t have him. 

Iharev: Supposing I try? You never can tell. 
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Ootesh: I can. I can tell you right now. You can save your breath 
to cool your porridge. 

Iharev: Oh, come on, let’s try. 

Krugel: There’s no harm in bringing him in. 

Shonev: No harm at all in bringing him in. 

Ootesh: All right, I don’t really mind, I’ bring him in. 

Iharev: Oh, good! 

Ootesh: I'll be right back. (Exit Ootesh.) 

Iharev: You never can tell. That’s what I always say. Sometimes 
a thing seems out of the question. . . 

Shonev: I agree. Man is not God. Man is, um. . . man, do you 
agree? He may say “no” today, he may say “no” tomorrow, he may 
say ‘no” the day after tomorrow, but on the fourth day, if you 
tackle him properly, he’ll say “yes.” 

Krugel: Only this man isn’t like that. 

Iharev: Oh, Colonel Krugel, we must hope you’re wrong. Oh, 
how I long to get back to work! Good hard work! There’s nothing 
like it. I won eighty thousand. . . 

Krugel: Eighty thousand? 

Shonev: Eighty thousand? 

Iharev: . . . from Colonel Chebotarov last month. Since then, 
I’ve been unemployed. I can’t tell you how bored I’ve been. 

Shonev: I understand. It’s the way a general must feel when 
there’s no war on: waiting. . . hoping. . . 

Iharev: You get so distraught, you’d sit down and play with kids 
for five rubles. 

Shonev: It’s natural. You get in such a state you play with the 
wrong people. You even forget to win. 

Iharev: Is he very rich, this Glov? 

Krugel: Oh, he has money. 

Shonev: He owns about a thousand serfs. 

Tharev: I'll be damned. Shall we get him drunk? Send for Cham- 
pagne? Alexey! 

Krugel: He never touches a drop. 

Iharev: What can we do? Oh, wait a minute. . . cards are 
tempting things. Suppose he just saw us playing. . . 

Krugel: What do you think? Shall we try it? 

Shonev: Ye-e-s. We may as well try it. 

Krugel: Shonev and I’ll be having a small game for low stakes 
over here. . . You talk to him over there. 

Shonev: But don’t lay it on too thick. Old men are suspicious. 
(Enter Ootesh and Glov, an elderly man.) 

Ootesh: Mr. Iharev, let me introduce. . . Mr. Glov. 

Iharev: I have long been desirous of the honour. . . 

Glov: I am pleased to make your acquaintance, sir. I only regret 
that it is just as I am leaving. 

Iharev: Please sit down, Mr. Glov. Have you been here long? 
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Glov: Ah, Mr. Iharev, how sick I am of this town. I shall be 
thankful body and soul to get out of it as quickly as possible. 

Iharev: You are detained by business, Mr. Glov? 

Glov: Yes, Mr. Iharev. And troublesome business too. 

Tharev: A lawsuit I presume, Mr. Glov? 

Glov: No, no, it’s not quite that bad. Iam marrying off my daugh- 
ter, sir, she’s eighteen. I’ve come here to raise a mortgage on my 
estate. It would all have been arranged long ago but the bank has- 
n’t paid up yet. I am waiting, Mr. Iharev. 

Tharev: May I ask for what sum you are mortgaging your estate, 
Mr. Glov? 

Glov: Two hundred thousand rubles. 

Iharev: Two hundred thousand rubles? 

Glov: They should pay up any day, but it keeps dragging on, and 
with the wedding and all. . . Everything is held up. . . so I’ve 
decided not to wait any longer. 

Iharev: You won’t wait for your money, Mr. Glov? 

Glov: What am I to do? It’s a month now since I’ve seen my 
wife and children. I don’t even get letters, God knows what is going 
on. I’m leaving the mortgage business to my son who will stay 
here. (To Shonev and Krugel.) But I believe I am interrupting you 
gentlemen. 

Krugel: Not at all. Just a little game to pass the time. 

Glov: The game of Bank, Colonel Krugel? 

Krugel: Bank! 

Shonev: Can you call it Bank when you play for one ruble 
stakes? 

Glov: Ah, my friends, listen to an old man. Of course there is no 
harm in it, and you can’t lose much, but yet. . . ah, gentlemen, 
I’ve played myself, and I know from experience: everything in this 
world begins in a small way, but many, many things end in a big 
way. 

Ootesh: Watch this, Mr. Iharev. 

Krugel: Mr. Glov, you old folks make a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. 

Shonev: Sit down, Mr. Glov. 

Glov: I’m not so old, Colonel. I go by experience. 

Krugel: I speak of old people in general, Mr. Glov. If they burn 
their fingers, they are sure everyone else will too. 

Shonev: If a man is bitten by a dog on the main street, all dogs 
bite, and we must all keep away from the main street. 

Glov: True, on the one hand, there is that failing; but, on the 
other, look at the young folks! They are too reckless. They may 
break their necks at any minute. 

Krugel: Also true! One never finds a happy medium. 

Shonev: When a man is young he is so wild he is insufferable. 
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When he is old he plays the saint and becomes insufferable once 
again. 
Glov: True! How true! 


Ootesh: Speaking of cards, I agree with Mr. Glov. I used to play 
myself. But I’m thankful to say I have given it up. Not because I 
lost money or thought fate was against me. I assure you that’s of 
no consequence. What is the loss of money to the loss of one’s 
peace of mind? The worry of gambling, the strain, the wear and 
tear, they take years off a man’s life. 


Glov: That is so, Mr. Ootesh. A very wise observation. May I 
ask an indiscreet question? 


Ootesh: Pray do. 


Glov: May I ask, though it is a delicate subject, and I haven’t 
known you very long—how old are you, Mr. Ootesh? 

Ootesh: Thirty-nine, Mr. Glov. 

Glov: Thirty-nine. A young, young man. Oh, if only we had more 
men in Russia like him. So wise! So mature! The golden age would 
return! How privileged I am to have made your acquaintance. 

Iharev: And I agree with him. My children will never touch a 
deck of cards! Of course, with grown-ups, it’s a little different. And 
with older grown-ups, poor things, they can’t dance, they can’t 
sing, they can’t. . . 

Glov: True! How true! An old man’s round of pleasure is small, 
but dear sirs, there are other things in life. There are sacred duties 
to perform. Mr. Iharev is young. He hasn’t yet known the one true 
happiness—a father’s happiness in a Christian home. How I long 
for the moment of my homecoming! “Papa, dear Papa is home,” 
my daughter will cry. ‘Papa, dear Papa,” my little boy will echo. 
(Shonev registers interest.) Yes, he’ll be back from private school. 
I haven’t seen him in six months. . . What bliss, Mr. Ootesh, and 
what balm to the aching heart. After that, can I sink to this? 

Tharev: Well, paternal feelings are one thing, playing cards is 
another. Why should they get in each other’s way? What I ask my- 
self is this—(Enter Alexey.) 

Alexey: The horses are ready, Mr. Glov. Your man’s asking about 
the trunks. Should he take them out? 

Glov: I'll be right there. Excuse me a moment, gentlemen. (Exit 
with Alexey.) 

Iharev: It’s no use. 

Ootesh: Didn’t I tell you? You only have to take one look at 
hin... . 

Iharev: Still, we could have tried. Why did you have to back him 
up? 

Ootesh: With men like that, you’ve got to be subtle, my dear 
Iharev. 

Iharev: So you were subile, and he’s leaving. 
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Ootesh: The end, my friend, is not yet. He laughs best who laughs 
last. All’s well that ends well. (Enter Glov.) See what I mean? 


Glov: I came back—to thank you all for the pleasure of your 
company. I am sorry not to have made your acquaintance earlier in 
life. Maybe God will bring us together again. 

Ootesh: It’s a small world. 

Krugel: Tiny. 

Shonev: Infinitesimal. 


Glov: How true! We may meet next year, next month, tomorrow 
afternoon. Good-bye, gentlemen. And I thank you. Above all I 
thank you, Mr. Ootesh, you broke through the wall of an old man’s 
solitude. 

Ootesh: One does what one can. 

Krugel: Little though it may be. 

Shonev: No man can do more. 

Glov: May I ask one little favor, Mr. Ootesh? 

Ootesh: We are all at your service, Mr. Glov. 

Krugel: At all times, Mr. Glov. 

Shonev: Toujours la politesse, Mr. Glov. 

Glov: No, I shouldn’t have suggested it. 

Ootesh: Yes, please, I insist. Yes. 

Glov: It’s Sasha. My little boy. (Shonev registers interest.) Not 
the one in school, the one here with me. He’s twenty-two, poor little 
thing. He’s finished college and now he wants to join the Hussars. 
(Krugel registers interest.) Yes, the Hussars. I say to him: ‘‘Sasha,” 
I say, “Sasha, it’s early days. How do you know you'd like the 
Hussars? How about the Civil Service?” But you know how chil- 
dren are. It’s the gold braid, the white uniform, the giant epaulets 

. so will you help a father in distress? (Rises.) Look after the 
boy for me? Shield him from the world and its ways? He has a 
little business to attend to here. . . 

Ootesh: I’ll be a second father to him, my dear Mr. Glov. (They 
embrace.) 

Glov: A friend in need. God will reward you, Mr. Ootesh. Good- 
bye, gentlemen, and God speed! (Moves to the door.) 

Krugel: A pleasant journey to you, Mr. Glov. 

Shonev: May you find all well at home, Mr. Glov. 

Ootesh: I’ll help you into your carriage, Mr. Glov. 

Glov: Oh, sir, you are too kind. (Exeunt Glov and Ootesh.) 

Tharev: For Christ’s sake! The bird has flown! 

Shonev: A bird well worth the plucking. 

Iharev: “Two hundred thousand rubles”—how thrilling those 
words are! 

Krugel: The mind likes to dwell on words like that. 

Iharev: Doesn’t it, though? Just think, for instance, how much 
waste there is in the world, money thrown down the drain. Why 
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should that man have two hundred thousand? What for? He 
squanders it on fripperies. 

Shonev: On mummery-flummery. 

Krugel: It’s economically unsound. 

Iharev: Money shouldn’t lie rotting in banks, it’s the life-blood of 
the social organism, it must circulate. Right? 

Krugel: Right. 

Shonev: Right. 

TIharev: And why should a single man want all the money in the 
world? For my part, I’d be happy with that one small amount — 
that inconsiderable sum—now lying idle in this confounded bank. 

Krugel: Myself, I’d be happy with half of it. 

Shonev: I might even settle for a quarter. (Ootesh enters.) 

Ootesh: It’s all right, gentlemen, everything’s all right. The old 
fool’s gone, the son remains behind. 

Iharev: But. . . 

Ootesh: And you know what? The poor little thing has power 
of attorney to collect the money from the bank! 

Iharev: What good does that do us? 

Ootesh: Why, man, I’m practically his official guardian. “Mr. 
Ootesh, will take care of everything,” the old fool told him. Then 
again, Mr. Poor Little Thing is dying to be a Hussar. . . I’ll show 
him to you. (He rushes out.) 

Tharev: So that was. . . 

Krugel: Three cheers for Ootesh, colleague and friend. Hip, 

Krugel: Hooray. 

Shonev: Hip, hip. . . 

Krugel: Hooray. 

Shonev: Hip, hip. . . 

Krugel: Hooray. (They drink.) 

Tharev: So that was why. . . 

Krugel: Of course it was. 

Shonev: He’s smart. 

Krugel: A remarkable talent. 

Shonev: Most likely to succeed. 

Tharev: Still, when the old boy said he was leaving his son be- 
hind. . . 

Krugel: You thought of the same thing? 

Iharev: Well, nearly. 

Shonev: That’s the difference. Ootesh thought of it a hundred 
per cent. 

Tharev: He is smart. 

Krugel: And you don’t know the half of it, Mr. Iharev. 

Shonev: You don’t even know the quarter of it, Mr. Iharev. (En- 
ter Ootesh, bringing Glov Junior.) 
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Ootesh: Gentlemen, I want to introduce Mr. Glov Junior, elder 
son of Glov Senior, the best of company, and my friend. Colonel 
Krugel. 

Krugel: Pleased to meet you. 

Ootesh: Mr. Shonev. 

Shonev: Delighted, I’m sure. 

Ootesh: Our host, Mr. Iharev. 

Tharev: Hi, Junior. Welcome to our home. 

Glov Junior: Gentlemen, I... um. um. 

Ootesh: Now don’t stand on ceremony. ‘Our motto is liberty— 

Krugel: Equality. 

Shonev (who can’t remember the next word): And. . . what the 
hell? 

Krugel: Fraternity. 

Shonev: Thank you, Colonel. 

Ootesh: You agree, of course? 

Glov Junior: What? Oh, oh, yes. 

Ootesh: We have all the right opinions, you have all the right 
opinions. We must celebrate. Alexey, champagne! And speaking 
of Hussars, Krugel, which of us here present would make the best 
Hussar, the perfect Hussar, gold braid, white uniform, giant 
epaulets. . . Three guesses! 

Krugel: I guess. . . (Points to Glov Junior.) him! 

Ootesh: Those to the contrary? The motion is carried. Your 
father’s a pig, we know that. Civil Service? Pah! (He spits.) A fine 
upstanding sonofagun like you? When’s your sister’s wedding? 

Glov Junior: Know what? I’m sick and tired of her wedding. 
Three months in this hole all on her account. 

Ootesh: How is she, your sister? 

Krugel: Pretty hot stuff? 

Shonev: Beaucoup de. . . (Gesture.) 

Glov Junior: If she wasn’t my sister, I’d. . . 

Ootesh: Have a go at her yourself? Gentlemen, a born Hussar. 
(To Glov Junior.) Will you help me abduct her? 

Glov Junior: Now? 

Ootesh: “A Hussar stands always ready.” Alexey, champagne! 
Gentlemen, we have here a real person, warm, human, great sense 
of humor, heroic ardor, religious yearnings, the whole works. Let’s 
embrace him, let’s give him the good old Russian bear hug. (He 
hugs him. Alexey serves drinks.) 

Krugel (taking a glass): Dear boy. 

Shonev (taking a glass): Dear boy. 

Iharev (taking a glass): Dear, dear boy. 

Ootesh: Gentlemen, I give you our future Ensign of Hussars. 

Krugel: May he be the greatest fighter. . . 

Shonev: The greatest lover. . . 

Iharev: The biggest drunk. . . 
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Ootesh: And may all his dirtiest dreams come true! (They all 
drink and then sit.) And now, Mr. Iharev, the rites of initiation. 
Mr. Glov, you do play cards? 

Glov Junior: I’d like to, but I have no money. 

Ootesh: Oh, come, come, come. You only need enough to begin 
with. 

Glov Junior: I don’t have enough to begin with. 

Ootesh: What’s that? 

Krugel: What’s that? 

Shonev: What’s that? 

Iharev: What’s that? 

Ootesh: Between ourselves, old man, that money in the bank... 

Glov Junior: I don’t have it. 

Ootesh: You will have, though. 

Glov Junior: But I’m not authorized to use it. 

Ootesh: You’re authorized to collect it. 

Krugel: I have an idea. 

Ootesh: So have I. 

Shonev: I wonder what it is. 

Glov Junior: Yes, Mr. Ootesh? 

Ootesh: You can give us an I.0.U. Don’t worry, we trust you. 
But dash it all, I’m talking as if you were going to lose. He’s going 
to win, isn’t he, Mr. Iharev? 

Iharev: Of course he is. 

Krugel: Absolutely. 

Stonev: Naturellement. 

Glov Junior: But how do you know that, Mr. Ootesh? 

Ootesh: What? Ts, ts, ts. Call yourself a Hussar and don’t have 
faith, hope, and whatever it is? What happens in a war, Krugel? 

Krugel: You win or you lose. 

Ootesh: Exactly. What is the essence of a Christian warrior’s life, 
Shonev? 

Shonev: Risk. 

Ootesh: Yes, risk. Embracing the Uncertain, caressing the Un- 
known, and entering into intimate relations with the Higher Mys- 
teries. What’s wrong, are you a Jew? 

Glov Junior: Who cares what father says? I’ll play. 

Ootesh: Hear that, Mr. Iharev? 

Iharev: Bravo! 

Krugel: Bravo! 

Shonev: Bravo! 

Ootesh: Well done, good and faithful servant! Alexey, the cham- 
pagne. (Alexey pours champagne.) 

Krugel: Poverty? 

Ootesh: No. 

Shonev: Chastity? 

Ootesh: No-o-o. Can you help us, Mr. Iharev? 
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Tharev: Courage. The courage of Mr. Glov Junior. 

Ootesh: That’s it. Very good. I know a poem about it. “O Courage 

. .” or something. Who’s holding the bank, me? Yes, a nice little 
bank of twenty thousand. (Dealing.) How much are you putting 
down, Krugel? (The game begins.) God moves in a mysterious way 
his wonders to perform. Well, the jack loses, the nine wins. Dark 
and unscrutable are the ways of fate. What? Win with a four? Now 
gentlemen, just watch that Ensign of Hussars. That Lieutenant, that 
Captain, that General, how he raises his stakes and the ace not out 
yet! Shonev, fill his glass for me, will you? He’s creeping up on us. 

. Oh, oh, here comes the ace, sweeping all before it like a ty- 
phoon in the sea of Marmora. Bravo. General Glov has won four 
thousand. 

Tharev: Bravo! 

Krugel: Bravo! 

Shonev: Bravo! 

Glov Junior: Double my stake! 

Ootesh: Well done, General, well done. The seven leads, the 
seven. . . oh, oh, dear, the General has lost, too bad. 

Iharev: Too bad. 

Krugel: Too bad. 

Shonev: Too bad. 

Ootesh: Well, you can’t win every time, my boy. 

Tharev: Better luck next time, my boy. 

Glov Junior: Again! Again! 

Ootesh: There we are, there we are, the General wins! 

Iharev: I give you Glov, General of Hussars! 

Krugel: Hip hip. . . 

Shonev: Hooray! 

Krugel: Hip hip. . 

Shonev: Hooray! 

Krugel: Hip hip. . . 

Shonev: Hooray! 

Ootesh: The Queen of Spades. Shonev, remember that brunette 
we called the Queen of Spades? Where is she now? (Tragically.) 
Where is she now? You’re right, Mr. Iharev: in the whorehouse 
downtown. Do you want the address? Uh huh, you lose, Krugel. 
You lose, Mr. Iharev. You lose, Shonev. General. I’m amazed, you 
lose. 

Glov Junior: Damn it! 

Ootesh: Did you hear that, Mr. Iharev? The man’s a Hussar. He 
swears like a Hussar. Uh, huh, you lose again, General. 

Glov Junior: Damn it, don’t stop. How much in the bank? 

Ootesh: Fifty thousand rubles. He swears like a real man. Like a 
Hussar. The whole fifty thousand, General? 

Tharev: The whole fifty thousand? 

Krugel: The whole fifty thousand? 


Shonev: The whole fifty thousand? 

Ootesh: Only a very great man would put all that down at once. 
I don’t know if we have anyone as great as that left in the world. 
I don’t know if. . . Uh, hu, he’s a national hero, gentlemen: he’s 
lost again. 

Glov Junior: Don’t stop! Don’t stop! How much in the bank? 

Ootesh: A hundred thousand rubles. You win, Krugel. You win, 
Mr. Iharev. You win, Shonev. The whole hundred thousand, gen- 
eral? Are you here incognito or something? Is your real name 
Napoleon Bonaparte? Look at his eyes, fellows, glowing like hot 
coals. 

Tharev: De Vaudace! 

Krugel: De Vaudace! 

Shonev: Et encore de Vaudace! 

Ootesh: The primrose path to the everlasting bonfire. . . see? 

Iharev: General Glov is defeated yet again! 

Glov Junior: Don’t stop! 

Ootesh: Just a minute, General. You’ve lost two hundred thous- 
and. Before you bet again, you must pay up. 

Glov Junior: Pay up? 

Iharev: Pay up! 

Krugel: Pay up! 

Shonev: Pay up! 

Glov Junior: Pay up? But I haven’t got it. 

Ootesh: It’s easy. 

Krugel: Just give us an I.0.U. 

Shonev: By coincidence Mr. Iharev has pen and ink ready. 

Glov Junior: An I.0.U. 

Shonev: Just a little I1.0.U. 

Ootesh: And power of attorney to collect. 

Glov Junior: Collect? 

Krugel: From the bank. 

Iharev: Sign here. 

Glov Junior (signing): There! Now let’s get back to the game. 

Krugel: Now let’s get back to the game. 

Shonev: Just one more thing. 

Ootesh: Bring the money. 

Glov Junior: What’s the matter? You don’t think you'll get paid? 

Krugel: Money on the table. 

Glov Junior: Don’t be so goddamn mean. I. . 

Ootesh: We’re not being goddamn mean. 

Krugel: On the contrary. 

Shonev: We’re being goddamn magnanimous. 

Ootesh: A man who sits down without money can’t lose. 

Krugel: You’re simply not playing the game, old man. 

Shonev: You’re not playing the game. 

Glov Junior: Fix any interest you like. I’ll pay double. 
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Ootesh: Loan me some cash, fix any interest you like, I’ll pay 
double. 

Glov Junior: Will you play or won’t you? 

Krugel: We will. 

Shonev: We will. 

Ootesh: If you bring the money. 

Glov Junior (taking out pistol): Then good-bye forever! We 
shall meet in the next world. (He rushes out.) 

Ootesh: I'll take care of this. (He rushes out too.) 

Iharev: There’ll be hell to pay if the fool kills himself. 

Shonev: It’d be all right if he did it after handing the money over. 

Krugel: But then the fool is a fool. . . (Enter Ootesh dragging 
Glov Junior.) 

Ootesh: What do you think, gentlemen? He was standing there 
with this pistol in his handsome mouth. 

Krugel: Ts, ts, ts. 

Tharev: Really. What next? 

Shonev: A Hussar—killing himself for a mere bagatelle? 

Iharev: Why, at that rate, everyone in Russia could kill himself? 

Krugel: Which of us hasn’t lost at cards? 

Shonev: Which of us isn’t going to lose at cards? 

Glov Junior: But I can’t stand it! 

Iharev: Never say die! Chin up! Be a good loser! 

Ootesh: He who wins, loses, he who loses wins. That’s in the 
Bible. 

Glov Junior: What does it mean? 

Krugel: The loser wins. 

Shonev: You for instance. 

Ootesh: An ensign that’s lost two hundred thousand in one eve- 
ning. Why, man, the Hussars will carry you on their shoulders. 

Glov Junior: They will? 

Ootesh: Why, of course they will. 

Krugel: Of course they will. 

Shonev: Absolument. 

Ootesh (handing him a glass): Here, Ensign Glov. 

Glov Junior: Three cheers for the Hussars! 

Iharev: Hip, hip. . . 

All: Hooray! 

Krugel: Hip, hip. . . 

All: Hooray! 

Shonev: Hip, hip. . . : 

All: Hooray! : 

Glov Junior: I don’t give a hoot in hell! Only what about father? 

Iharev: Father? 

Krugel: Father? 

Shonev: Father? 

Glov Junior: What shall I tell him? 
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Ootesh: Nothing. 

Krugel: Not a thing! 

Glov Junior: But he’ll ask—the minute I cross the threshold. 

Krugel: I have an idea. 

Ootesh: So have I. Don’t cross the threshold. 

Krugel: Then he won’t ask. 

Ootesh: Go straight to your regiment. 

Krugel: We'll provide the cash. 

Shonev: Ready cash somebody! 

Ootesh: The ensign must enjoy himself before he leaves for the 
wars. Where’s that girl with the black eyes? 

Glov Junior: You saw her too? Yeah, where is she? I want to 
storm the fortress! 

Ootesh (to Krugel): Two hundred rubles for our Hussar. 

Krugel (to Shonev): Two hundred rubles for our Hussar. 

Shonev (to Iharev): Two hundred rubles for our Hussar! 

Iharev (paying up): Here! 

Glov Junior: Thank you. 

Ootesh: Thank you. 

Krugel: Thank you. 

Shonev: Thank you. 

Glov Junior: More champagne! Three cheers for the Hussars! 
Hip; hip. . . 

Ootesh: One moment. I give you a toast. To true love. The love 
of a young Hussar and a simple peasant girl with coal black eyes. 
(They drink.) 

Glov Junior: Three cheers for the Hussars! Hip, hip. . . 

Ootesh: One moment. She’s upstairs right now. 

Glov Junior: The girl with the black eyes? 

Ootesh: Wearing a dark green negligée and gold earrings. 

Glov Junior: Well, gentlemen, I’m afraid I must be leaving. 

Ootesh: We'll come with you, General. 

Glov Junior: No please. . . 

Tharev: We'll come with you. 

Krugel: We’ll come with you. 

Shonev: We’ll come with you. 

Glov Junior: Please don’t bother. . . 

Ootesh: Isn’t he a spark? The gay Lothario, eh? 

Glov Junior: Well, good-bye, gentlemen. (Exit Glov Junior.) 

Ootesh: Good-bye, Ensign. 

Iharev: Good-bye, Lieutenant. 

Krugel: Good-bye, Captain. 

Shonev: Good-bye, General. 

Ootesh (still shouting after Glov Junior): Don’t forget to give us 
all details. See how it is, Iharev? We must treat him like Dresden 
china till we have the cash. 
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Shonev: At that the bank might delay payment. I don’t say they 
will. But they might. 

Krugel: I’m very much afraid they might. 

Ootesh: Business is business, even in a bank. Leave it to me. I 
shall oil their palms. (There is a knock at the door.) See who that is 
and tell him—tell him I’m in conference. (Krugel goes to door with 
Shonev. Enter Clerk.) 

Clerk: Excuse me. Oh, excuse me. I thought Mr. Glov Junior 
was here. 

Krugel: Well, he’s not. 

Shonev: He definitely is not. 

Krugel: Mr. Glov Junior has just left. 

Shonev: Why? 

Clerk: I’ve come to see him, gentlemen. 

Shonev: What for? 

Clerk: On business. 

Ootesh: Business? What’s that? You couldn’t be the man from 
tne... 

Clerk: Bank, sir. 

Ootesh: Bank? 

Clerk: The government bank. 

Ootesh: Show the gentleman in, you fools. He’s my best friend, 
Mr. Iharev. Come in, dear sir. 

Iharev: Come in, dear sir. 

Ootesh: Pray be seated, dear sir. 

Tharev: Pray be seated, dear sir. A friend of Mr. Ootesh is a friend 
of mine. 

Ootesh: We do business ourselves, dear sir. 

Krugel: In fact we do business with Mr. Glov Junior, dear sir. 

Shonev: In fact it may be possible for you to create us in a fund 
of gratitude, dear sir. 

Clerk: How can I do that? 

Ootesh: Easy. Pay out that money this very minute. 

Clerk: Oh, sir, I’m afraid it’d take a couple of weeks at the very 
least. 

Ootesh: A couple of weeks?! You can’t expect much gratitude 
for that. 

Clerk: This is Russia, sir. 

Ootesh: You agree, Mr. Iharev? 

Iharev: This is Russia. 

Clerk: And a couple of weeks is Russian for a couple of months. 

Ootesh: Yes, I can see that might be true for just Russians. We’re 
more than just Russians, aren’t we, Mr. Iharev? 

Iharev: We're friends. 

Krugel: Of the family, you might say. 

Shonev: Bosom friends, as the saying goes. 

Ootesh: Haven’t I seen your face somewhere before? 
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Clerk: No, sir. 

Ootesh: Don’t contradict. I remember your name. Isn’t it Fentifly 
Perpentitch? 

Clerk: No, sir, it’s Soy Stayhitch. 

Ootesh: Same thing. I never forget a name, Mr. Iharev. Or a face. 
What is more human than a face, Fentifly Perpentitch? 

Clerk: Soy Stayhitch. 

Ootesh: Don’t change the subject. How’s business? 

Clerk: Sir, I’m a civil servant. 

Ootesh: Then, how’s tricks? 

Clerk: Tricks, sir? 

Tharev: The tricks of the trade? 

Krugel: Bribery and corruption? 

Shonev: You know... . graft. 

Ootesh: They mean, do you like working for the government? 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Clerk: Oh. Oh, well. One has to live. Ha! ha! ha! 

Ootesh: Hear that, Mr. Iharev? One has to live! Ha! ha! ha! (Gen- 
eral laugh, rising to a climax. Then sudden silence.) Very well, Soy 
Stayhitch, we’ll help you to live. (Gives him a bribe.) Now get go- 
ing. 

Clerk: The mills of God grind slowly. 

Ootesh: Not when they’re oiled with our money. Get moving! 

Clerk: The mills of God. . . (Exit Clerk.) 

Ootesh: If he’s still talking about God I’d better give him three 
thousand right off. (Exit Ootesh.) 

Iharev: Three thousand. I’ve been thinking. Naturally we want 
the money as soon as possible, but on the other hand. . . 

Krugel: Want it? We need it. We must have it. 

Shonev: If only we knew how to get round that bank clerk. . . 

Tharev: Now wait a minute. Why are you all in such a hell of a 


hurry? I can’t. . . (Enter Ootesh.) 
Ootesh: He can’t do it in less than four days. I could choke. 
Tharev: Three days . . . four days. What difference does it 
make? 


Krugel: A lot of difference. 

Shonev: A world of difference. 

Ootesh: Didn’t you know? Why, man, we must get to Nizny Nov- 
gorod. 

Tharev: Nizny Novgorod? 

Ootesh: Nizny Novgorod. The merchants have all sent their sons 
to the market there to do business for them. Well, you know mer- 
chant’s sons! 

Krugel: Suckers! 

Shov: Sissies! 

Ootesh: Quite. We must get there at once! 

Krugel: With a little capital in hand. 
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Shonev: Say two hundred thousand. 

Tharev: I don’t see how you can make it. 

Krugel: I have an idea. 

Ootesh: So have I. 

Shonev: I see what you mean. 

Ootesh: You’re not in a hurry, are you? 

Iharev: No. 

Ootesh: Then you take Glov Junior’s I.0.U. 

Iharev: Two hundred thousand rubles for me? 

Ootesh: And let us have your eighty thousand. 

Tharev: What about the other hundred and twenty thousand? 

Ootesh: We’re in a jam. We’ll have to pass it up. 

Iharev: Two hundred. . . All right. (He hands over the money.) 
Here’s your eighty thousand. 

Ootesh (giving him I.0.U.): Here’s your two hundred thousand. 
Now Ill get Glov Junior and we’ll regularize the whole deal. Kru- 
gel, take this money to our room. Here’s the key to the cash box. 
(Exit Krugel.) Thanks, Iharev. Thanks to you, we’ll be in Nizny 
Novgorod by sunrise! (Exit Ootesh.) 

Iharev: Yes, yes, don’t waste any time on my account. Two hun- 
dred... 

Shonev: Let me give you a piece of advice. Don’t stay here a 
moment longer than necessary. Come and join us. With two hun- 
dred thousand rubles you could buy the whole market. One second, 
I forgot to tell those fellows something. I’ll be right back. (Exit 
Shonev.) 

Iharev (alone): Two hundred thousand! In the morning I have 
eighty thousand rubles—in the evening, two hundred thousand. 
Why, some men would spend a lifetime putting that amount to- 
gether. Twelve hours a day, six days a week, their hair turns grey, 
their teeth drop out, they get sick and die. . . whereasI... in 
one day . . . two hundred thousand rubles! How could you earn 
such money in these times? Even a country estate wouldn’t yield 
that much, and who wants to waste a lifetime with yokels and 
hicks? A college graduate like me? Well, not a graduate exactly, but 
you know what I mean: Culture, self-improvement. . . If I want 
to go to Petersburg, I can go to Petersburg. Can't you just see me 
strolling down the English embankment there. . . in the summer 
gardens. . . in front of the Imperial Palace. . . “How are you, 
Countess?” . . . Going to the theatre in a carriage, my carriage. 
“Ivan, don’t spare the horses, I want to catch the end of the second 
act.” I’ll go to Moscow too, dine at Yar’s, wear the right clothes, 
hob-nob with . . . the arch duke, the arch duchess. . . “Now 
don’t you be so arch, duchess”. . . and well, in general do my 
duty to Tsar and country. And to what do I owe my success? When 
they ask me what made me what I am today, so the little Russians 
of the future carn go and do likewise, what shall I reply? Cheating 
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at cards. “Of course, children, that’s an over simplification. It’s not 
cheating really. There should be another word. Maybe there is an- 
other word? A telling phrase? Business acumen? Success in busi- 
ness, my friends, is the reward of long years of service, not to men- 
tion innate business acumen.” (To the audience.) Well, grant that 
it’s cheating, how can you get along without? Huh? In a sense, it’s 
merely, what shall I say? the self-preservation instinct. If I hadn’t 
known how to cheat, they’d have cheated me, isn’t that true? It 
was when they saw my. . . business acumen that they asked my 
assistance. You have to be smart. No, dedicated. That’s the word. 
You have to be a dedicated man. To live foolishly, my friends, is 
easy, but to live wisely, with skill, finesse, subtlety, savoir-faire, 
savoir-vivre, je ne sais quoi, in other words, to cheat and not to 
be cheated, for that you have to be a dedicated man. (Glov Junior 
rushes in.) 

Glov Junior: Where are they all? Their room’s empty. 

Iharev: They stepped out for a minute. 

Glov Junior: Out? With your money? , 

Iharev: We made a deal. I stay on your account. (Enter Alexey.) 

Alexey: You asked for the gentlemen, Mr. Glov? 

Glov Junior: Yes. 

Alexey: They’ve left. 

Glov Junior: Left? 

Alexey: Yes, their horses have been waiting outside for the past 
half hour. 

Glov Junior: Oh sir, we’re ruined. 

Iharev: Speak for youself, Mr. Glov. With your two hundred 
thousand I shall be perfectly all right. 

Glov Junior: What? My two hundred thousand? 

Iharev: Now calm down, young man. You’re the loser. Get used 
to it. 

Glov Junior: Don’t you see you’ve been cheated? 

Tharev: What? 

Glov Junior: Cheated! 

Iharev: That word! What are you talking about, Mr. Glov? 

Glov Junior: What do you think’s going on? You think my name 
is Glov? Do you think that old man. . . My name’s not Glov. His 
name’s not Glov. He’s not my father. I’m not his son. 

Iharev: You’re joking. Ha! ha! ha! 

Glov Junior: Joking? Don’t you see. . . I got cheated too! They 
didn’t give me my cut. 

Iharev: You’re hysterical, have a drink. What’s all this about 
cuts and cheating? Do you think I am such a fool as. . . What about 
the bank? The power of attorney? Why, the clerk from the bank 
was here in this room. His name is Soy Stayhitch. 

Glov Junior: No, it isn’t. He’s one of the gang too! His name 
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Iharev: What? What??? (Pause.) Then who are you? (Picks up 
stool.) The devil himself come to plague me? 

Glov Junior: Oh sir, they stripped me to the blast. When they’d 
finished with me I hadn’t a shirt to my back. What could I do? They 
offered me three thousand to be Glov Junior. Haven’t I come 
clean? I’m an honorable man, sir. 

Iharev: Honorable? Do you know what you are? 

Alexey: If it’s a fight, I blow. (Exit Alexey.) 

Tharev: You come with me! 

Glov Junior: Where to, sir? 

Iharev: Where do you think, you crook? To the police station. 

Glov Junior: Stop. Just for a minute. Please stop! 

Tharev: Well? 

Glov Junior: Well, sir, I’d say you had no case. 

Iharev: No case? Why, it’s highway robbery in broad daylight. 
Wait till I have you in the jail at Nerchinsk, I’ll show you if I have 
a case or not! 

Glov Junior: Yes, sir, that’s very good, sir, but how about you, 
sir? 

Tharev: Me? 

Glov Junior: You and your super-special decks of cards, sir? 

Iharev: Cards? Cards! He knows everything. It isn’t fair. It just 
isn’t fair. 

Glov Junior: Never say die, sir. 

Tharev: What? 

Glov Junior: Chin up! Be a good loser! Get used to it! And in 
moments of gloom, sir, when skies are grey, just say to yourself, 
there’s always Adelaide. (Exit Glov Junior.) 

Iharev: To hell with Adelaide! The scoundrels! The scoundrels!! 
Shame, shame, shame, upon them! (He spits.) It was a good job 
though, a clean job, a neat job! Old Mr. Glov, young Mr. Glov, 
that bank clerk, and all in a row, a beautiful performance. What 
a job, phew! And I can’t even sick the cops on them. It isn’t fair. 
Mother always said, you’re smart, son, be yourself, and I was. I 
believed in cheating and I did cheat. I was ‘a dedicated man. And 
where did it all get me? Why, I might just as well have been stupid. 
I might just as well. . . Gavrooshka! We’re leaving! (He puts on 
his coat and hat and takes his cane.) Yes, ladies and gentlemen, 
I’m leaving, I’ve learned my lesson, and I’m leaving. I’m sure you 
can take a hint. No? Well, let me put it this way. If you’re stupid, 
be yourself. If you’re bright, try and be stupid. Try! Good night. 


On Uurhymed Lyrics in 
Irregular Rhythms 


By BERTOLT BRECHT 


I HAVE been asked from time to time, whenever I published un- 

rhymed lyrics, how I came to designate such verse as lyric. The 
last time this happened was in connection with my Deutsche Satir- 
en (German Satires). The question is justified, because even when 
lyrics abandon rhyme they generally have at least a fixed rhythm. 
Many of my recent lyric pieces show neither rhyme nor regularly 
fixed rhythm. The reason I call them lyric is that, although they do 
not have a regular rhythm, they do have rhythm—shifting, syn- 
copated, gestural. 

My first book of poems contained for the most part only songs 
and ballads, and the verse forms are comparatively regular. Most 
of them were supposed to be sung, and in the simplest fashion — 
I myself was the composer. Only one poem was unrhymed, and 
its rhythm was regular. On the other hand, nearly all the rhymed 
poems had irregular rhythms. In the Ballade vom toten Soldaten 
(Ballad of the Dead Soldier) there are in 19 stanzas nine different 
rhythmical arrangements of the second line: 

Keinen Ausblick auf Frieden bot 
2.~°—"~*—— Drum tat es dem Kaiser leid 
3. °° —— Und der Soldat schlief schon 
4.° — Zum Gottesacker hinaus 
5 — ~ — ~ — — Oder was von ihm noch da war 


6. Die Nacht war blau und sch6n 
14. ~—~~—~~— Die Ratzen im Feld pfeifen wiist 
15. —— — Warren alle Weiber da 

18. —~— — Dass inn keiner sah 


After this, in connection with a play, Im Dickicht der Stddte, I 
was occupied with the elevated prose of Arthur Rimbaud (in his 
Season in Hell). In connection with another play, Leben Eduards 
des Zweiten von England (The Life of Edward the Second of Eng- 
land), I had to concern myself with the problem of the iambic. I 
had noted how much more powerful the actors’ delivery was when 
they spoke the hard-to-read, rough verse of the old Schlegel-Tieck 
translation of Shakespeare instead of the new, smooth Rothe trans- 
lation. How much more strongly the conflict of ideas in the great 
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soliloquies was brought out there. How much richer the verse 
architecture was! The problem was simple. I required elevated 
language, but I was repelled by the oily smoothness of the cus- 
tomary iambic pentameter. I needed rhythm, but not the customary 
clatter. I proceeded in the following way. Instead of writing: 

Seit sie das Trommeln riihrten iiberm Sumpf 

Und um mich Ross und Katapult versank 

Ist mir verriickt mein Kopf. Ob alle schon 

Ertrunken sind und aus und nur mehr Larm hangt 

Leer und verspdtet zwischen Erd und Himmel? Ich 

Sollt nicht so laufen. 
I wrote: 


Seit diese Trommeln waren, der Sumpf, ersdufend 
Katapult und Pferde, ist wohl verriickt 

Meiner Mutter Sohn Kopf. Keuch nicht! Ob alle 

Schon ertrunken sind und aus und nur mehr Larm ist 
Hangend noch zwischen Erd und Himmel. Ich will auch nicht 
Mehr rennen. 


This conveyed the panting of the runner, and the contradictory 
emotions of the speaker were better revealed in the syncopations. 
My political knowledge at that time was shamefully small. Never- 
theless, I was aware of great inconsistencies in human society, and 
I did not think it my task to use forms which would neutralize all 
the disharmonies and confusions I strongly felt. I caught these dis- 
harmonies and confusions in the events of my dramas and the 
verses of my poems. And this was long before I understood their 
real nature and their causes. As the texts indicate, I was concerned 
not only with “swimming against the stream” in respect to form, 
in protesting against the smoothness and harmony of conventional 
verse, but in attempting already at that time to show events among 
human beings as full of contradictions, strife-torn, and violent. 

I could proceed even more freely when I wrote operas, Lehrstiicke 
(didactic plays), and cantatas for modern musicians. Here I gave 
up iambic completely and employed fixed but irregular rhythms. 
They were remarkably well suited to the music, as composers of 
the most varied tendencies assured me and as I could see for my- 
self. 

I subsequently wrote, apart from ballads and songs for the masses 
which had rhyme and regular or nearly regular rhythm, more and 
more poems without rhyme and with irregular rhythm. It must 
be kept in mind that my chief work was for the theater; I was 
constantly thinking of the spoken word. And I had worked out for 
myself a definite technique for speaking, whether of prose or verse. 
I called it gestural (gestisch). 

This meant that the language had to accord entirely with the 
gesture of the person who was speaking. I will give an example. 
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The sentence in the Bible: “Pluck out thine eye if it offend thee” 
has at bottom a gesture, one of command, but it is not expressed 
in a purely gestural way, since “‘if it offend thee” really has another 
gesture which is not expressed, namely, giving a reason. Expressed 
in a purely gestural way the sentence is as follows (and Luther, 
who studied the speech of the common people, put it this way): 
“If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out!’’ One can see at a glance 
that this formulation is, with regard to gesture, much richer and 
purer. The first clause contains an hypothesis, and what is peculiar 
and special about it can be fully expressed in one’s intonation. Then 
comes a short perplexed pause, and only then the startling ex- 
hortation. Gestural formulation can of course operate within a 
regular rhythm (as well as in a rhymed poem). An example to 
show differences: 


Hast du den Sdugling gesehn, der, unbewusst noch der Liebe, 
Die ihn warmet und wiegt, schlafend von Arme zu Arm 
Wandert, bis bei der Leidenschaft Ruf der Jiingling erwachet 
Und des Bewusstseins Blitz dimmernd die Welt ihm erhellt? 


SCHILLER: Der philosophische Egoist 
and 


Das aus nichts nichts wird, selbst nicht durch den Willen der 
Gotter. 
Denn so enge beschranket die Furcht die Sterblichen, alle; 
Da sie so viel der Erscheinungen sehn, am Himmel, auf Erden, 
Deren wirkenden Grund sie nicht zu erfassen vermdgen, 
Dass sie glauben, durch gottliche Macht sey dies alles 
entstanden. 
Haben wir aber erkannt, dass aus nichts nichts kénne 
hervorgehn, 
Werden wir richtiger sehn, wonach wir forschen; woraus denn, 
Und wie alles entsteh, auch ohne die Hilfe der Géotter. 
Translation of LUCRETIUS: 
De Rerum Natura 


The poverty of gestural elements in Schiller’s poem and the 
wealth of such elements in Lucretius’ can be easily verified by 
speaking the verses and noting how often or2’s own gesture 
changes. 

I began to speak about the problem of gestural formulations be- 
cause although it is possible for them to occur within regular 
rhythms, at the same time it seems to me that without gestural 
formulation irregular rhythms are impossible. I recall that two 
observations of mine were influential in my construction of irregu- 
lar rhythms. One had to do with those short improvised choruses 
in workers’ demonstrations, the first of which I heard one Christ- 
mas Eve. A procession of proletarians marched through the fash- 
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ionable section of western Berlin and called out “Wir haben 
Hunger.” (We are hungry.) The rhythm was as follows: 


Wir ha- ben Hun- ger 

Later I heard other such choruses in which the text had simply 

been disciplined and made easy to speak. One went: 
Helft euch sel- ber, wahlt Thal- mann 

A second experience with the rhythmics of the people was hear- 
ing the cry of a Berlin street peddler who was selling radio libret- 
tos in front of the Kaufhaus des Westens. His rhythmical arrange- 
ment was as follows: 


Text- buch fiir die O- per Fra- tel- la welche 
heu- te A- bend im Rund- funk ge- hort wird 

The man constantly changed the intonation and volume, but he 
kept the rhythm steady. 

Anyone can study the technique used by newspaper sellers in 
working out the rhythms of their cries. 

Irregular rhythmical arrangement is, however, also employed 
in written matter, where a certain impressiveness is desired. Two 
examples of many: 

Du sollst nur Ma- 
no- li rau- chen 
and (with rhyme): 
Al- len an- de- ren zu- vor 
der Sa- 
rot- ti- mohr 
These experiences affected my development of irregular rhythms. 

What do these irregular rhythms look like? I shall take an ex- 
ample from the Deutsche Satiren, the last two stanzas of Die 
Jugend und das Dritte Reich (Youth and the Third Reich): 

Ja, wenn die Kinder Kinder blieben, dann 
Konnte man ihnen immer Marchen erzahlen 
Da sie aber alter werden 

Kann man es nicht. 

How is this to be read? First let us write in the underlying regu- 
lar rhythm: 


Ja wenn die Kin- der Kin- der blie- ben, dann 


Konn- te man ih- nen im- mer Mar- chen er- zah- len 


Da sie a- ber dl- ter wer- den 


Kann man es nicht. 
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The missing feet must be taken care of either by a lengthening 
of the preceding foot or by pauses. -Division into verses is helpful. 
The end of a line always indicates a caesura. I chose this stanza 
because if the second verse is made into two verses, divided thus: 


Konnte man ihnen immer 

Marchen erzahlen 
it becomes even easier to read, so that the principle can be studied 
in a borderline case. One sees the effect of division on the sound 
of the poem and the way it makes its point if the last stanza— 


Wenn das Regime hdndereibend von der Jugend spricht 

Gleicht es einem Mann, der 

Die beschneite Halde betrachtend, sich die Hinde reibt und 
sagt: 

Wie werde ich es im Sommer kiihl haben mit 

So viel Schnee— 


is divided differently, thus, say: 
Wenn das Regime handereibend von der Jugend spricht 
Gleicht es einem Mann 
Der, die beschneite Halde betrachtend, sich die Hande reibt 
und sagt: 
Wie werde ich es im Sommer kiihl haben 
Mit so viel Schnee. 


Actually, it can also be read rhythmically when written thus. 
Yet the qualitative difference is immediately obvious. It must be 
admitted that on the whole this free manner of handling the verse 
is a great temptation to formlessness: rhythmical excellence is 
guaranteed even less than by rhythmic regularity. (Then again, 
the careful counting out of metrical feet has no rhythm at all.) 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


It must be further admitted that the reading of irregular rhythms 
at first offers several difficulties. I do not think, however, that this 
says anything against them. The ear is undoubtedly going through 
a physiological transformation. Our acoustical environment has 
changed tremendously. There was a scene in an American movie 
in which Fred Astaire did a tap dance to the noises of an engine 
room; the tap rhythm showed the startling similarity between the 
new noises and jazz. Jazz meant a broad influx of popular musical 
elements into recent music, no matter what was later made of it 
in our commercial world. The relationship of jazz to the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro is well known. 

The very wholesome campaign against formalism has made it 
possible to be productive in the further development of forms in 
art. It proved that an absolutely decisive condition for the develop- 
ment of forms is the further development of social content. Any 
formal innovation which does not subordinate itself to this develop- 
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ment of content, which does not take its function from the de- 
velopment of content, remains completely barren. 

The Deutsche Satiren were written for the German Freedom 
Station. It was a matter of sending out isolated sentences to a 
distant, artificially dispersed audience. The sentences had to be 
put into the most concise form, and interruptions (from jamming) 
had to 1..ake little difference. Rhyme did not seem to me suitable 
since it easily gives a poem an air of being shut in; rather than 
going into the ears, it easily passes lightly, as it were, over them. 
Regular rhythms with their even cadence are likewise not easy 
enough to catch on to at once, and they lead to circumlocutions: 
many common expressions do not fit into them. It was necessary to 
have the tone of direct, actual conversation. It seemed to me that 
unrhymed lyrics in irregular rhythm were suited to the purpose. 


Translated by BEATRICE GOTTLIEB 
(1939) 
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Cragedy With A Purpose: 
Bertolt Brecht’s Antigone 


By FRANK JONES 


eee BRECHT’S adaptation of Sophocles’ Antigone, first per- 

formed in Switzerland in 1948, presents an interesting com- 
bination of ancient and contemporary elements. In this paper I 
shall describe and attempt to explain the playwright’s handling 
of his material. 

For the most part, his version follows Sophocles’ play, as trans- 
lated into German by Friedrich Holderlin, early in the 19th cen- 
tury. The parts added by Brecht are in verse, with rhythms not 
unlike Holderlin’s. In diction, then, there is no attempt at modern 
dress. Modernity appears in the changes made in the action. 

In Sophocles’ play, you will recall, Antigone’s brother, Polynices, 
has enlisted aid from Argos and other cities to fight his way to the 
kingship of Thebes, and has died in the attempt. Creon, regent of 
Thebes, forbids the burial of Polynices, on the ground that he was 
a traitor. In Brecht’s version, the war has been started by Creon, 
who wishes to subjugate Argos to Thebes; Creon has killed Po- 
lynices for trying to desert the Theban army when his brother, 
Eteocles, loses his life in this war; and now he forbids Polynices’ 
burial, as further punishment for disloyalty. Thus, whereas in 
Sophocles the treason is armed rebellion, in Brecht it is rebellion 
from arms. 

The stage action begins in Brecht as in Sophocles. Antigone, 
learning of the decree against her brother, which carries the death 
penalty for anyone attempting to bury him, decides to ignore it, 
and tries to persuade her sister Ismene to join her in sprinkling 
ritual dust over the corpse. Ismene refuses, referring to Polynices 
as “the man whom the city has rejected.” Antigone answers: “You 
mean the man whom the city has denied,” thus implying a belief 
that her brother’s claim to a peaceful life and an honorable dis- 
charge from it was just, and that the community ought to have 
recognized that claim even if Creon did not. 

The rest of the scene between the two sisters follows Sophocles 
quite closely. Then the chorus of Theban elders enters. In Holder- 
lin’s translation they announce Creon’s arrival by surmising that 
he has come “to present a plan.” In Brecht, they hope he comes 
“with news of booty and, at last, the return of the soldiers.” Creon 
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disappoints both these expectations. He merely states that casual- 
ties in the war have not been unusually high, and that he is going 
to test civilian loyalty. To this end, he says, he has ordained burial 
with full military honors for Eteocles, who died for the city; Po- 
lynices, the traitor, enemy of Creon and Thebes and friend of Argos, 
shall be left unburied. 

After the guard posted at Polynices’ corpse announces that some- 
one has sprinkled dust over it, the chorus chants the famous ode 
which begins, in Holderlin’s translation, Ungeheuer ist viel. Doch 
nichts ungeheuerer als der Mensch. Many things are tremendous, 
but nothing is more tremendous than man. The political point of 
this ode, in Sophocles, resides in the crisp phrase hypsipolis apolis: 
he who thinks himself above the city will find himself without a 
city, avoided by all law-abiding men. Brecht adds here a dozen 
lines which make the punishment for political arrogance more 
specific: Tritt er hervor, hart auf seinesgleichen tritt er. . . Men- 
schliches achtet er gar fiir nichts. So, ungeheuer wird er sich selbst. 
If he steps forward, he steps on his fellows, hard. He thinks human 
considerations of no account. Thus he becomes monstrous to him- 
self. Whereas, in Sophocles, Creon’s crime is impiety—flouting 
“the laws of the land and the justice of gods,” to use a phrase of 
the chorus in this ode—Brecht stresses Creon’s inhumanity: an 
enemy of the people, Creon bcomes his own enemy. 

There are similar changes of emphasis in the next scene, the 
confrontation of Antigone and Creon. Here, Sophocles accentuates 
the personal, religious, and familial feelings of his heroine: hatred 
of Creon, pride in her disobedience to him, reverence for funeral 
rites, love of her brother. Political opinions play a minor role. She 
says at one point that Thebes is on her side, but afraid to admit it, 
because of Creon’s tyrannous attitude; even this, however, is a 
claim to personal sympathy rather than an appeal to political prin- 
ciple. Brecht, at this stage of the action, turns Antigone into a 
champion of peace and democracy against war and dictatorship. 
He inserts about 80 lines of argument between Creon and Antigone, 
with occasional comments from the chorus. The dispute develops 
the concepts of justice and government which have already been 
touched on. Antigone underlines the distinction she has implied 
between city and ruler, and objects strongly to Creon’s war policy. 
When Creon appeals to deity in support of his idea of order, she 
retorts: “That order may be divine, but I’d rather have it human.” 
This is in striking contrast with her utterances, in Sophocles, on the 
superiority of divine to human laws. The climax of this scene, in 
Brecht, is reached in Antigone’s outburst to Creon: “It would be 
better for us to sit amid the ruins of our own city, and more secure 
at that, than to sit with you in the houses of our foes.” Here she 
encounters opposition even from the chorus, which says that under 
the stress of her private troubles she has forgotten Thebes’ victory 
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over Argos; and Creon drives the point home by accusing her of 
treasonable thoughts. 

Creon’s belief that there is a conspiracy against him is further 
strengthened by his own son, Haimon, who informs him, as in 
Sophocles, that a large segment of public opinion favors Antigone’s 
action in disobeying Creon’s decree against Polynices. This leads to 
a quarrel between father and son on the question of authority. 
Creon eloquently defends autocracy. The soldier may be reluctant 
to fight, the citizen unwilling to pay taxes, but the government— 
that is, the ruling house, headed by Creon—can keep such attitudes 
from harming the state. Unlike the common soldier or citizen, how- 
ever, the ruling house cannot afford self-division, or it will perish. 
But, with more support from the chorus than he gets in Sophocles, 
Haimon insists that even absolute authority must listen to public 
opinion, and sometimes defer to it; and when, as in Sophocles, 
Creon accuses his son of being unduly influenced by a woman, the 
young man retorts: “I’d rather be a woman’s servant than yours.” 
To Creon’s mind, his son, Antigone, and Polynices are now all in 
the same class of pro-Argive trouble-makers. 

The next scene, Antigone’s lament on her way to death, follows 
Sophocles closely, except that Brecht gives Antigone a few pro- 
phetic remarks, as she departs, about the coming fall of the city. 
The chorus keeps up this ominous note after Antigone’s exit: ‘The 
child of unseeing Oedipus removed the age-rotted blindfold from 
her eyes in order to look into the abyss. Thus unseeingly now, 
Thebes lifts her feet and lurching, sips the liquor of victory.” 

Next, the seer, Tiresias, accuses Creon of celebrating a victory 
that has not yet been won, and of trying to fool the people that the 
war is over, in spite of evident preparations for a winter campaign. 
After this, Creon admits to the chorus that the war is not over, but 
states a hope that the next campaign will be the last: his son 
Megareus, with shock troops, will see to that. At this point the 
chorus sides with Antigone, Haimon, and Polynices, and charges 
Creon with waging a double war, on Argos and on his own people. 
This drives Creon almost to frenzy, and he talks wildly of the re- 
turn of triumphant warriors who will overwhelm the doubts of 
timorous civilians: “Many a hesitant victor has been wreathed 
with chains ere now, and danced with sinking knees.” 

A messenger arrives with news that the Argives have routed the 
Thebans outside the gates and will soon attack the city. Megareus, 
in whom Creon had placed so much confidence, has fallen; and the 
messenger believes that the Thebans’ will to fight has been weaken- 
ed by Creon’s ruthless repression of army support for Polynices. 
This report shocks Creon, but he stubbornly conceives a last fan- 
tastic hope: that Haimon will save the day. “Come to our aid,” 
he cries: “Forget what I said when I was powerful; when I was 
powerful, I had no power over my senses.” Creon rushes off to free 
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Antigone, as bidden by Tiresias, and, as in Sophocles, the chorus 
sings an ode to Bacchus, in mingled hope and fear. But a second 
messenger brings news that Antigone and Haimon have killed 
themselves, and Creon returns, grief-shattered, with Haimon’s 
coat in his hands. His last speech is worth quoting. “See what I 
have here. It’s his coat. I thought what I went to get might be a 
sword. It was soon for my child to die. One more battle, and Argos 
would have been crushed! But all the bravery there was, all the 
supreme effort, only went against me. So, Thebes falls now. And 
if it must fall, let it fall with me, and it shall be gone, and for the 
vultures. That’s how I want it to be.” The play ends as the chorus 
gloomily predicts the collapse of Thebes: “The hand of force is cut 
off; it will strike no more. But she, who saw everything, could 
only help the enemy, who is coming now and will wipe us out.” 


Such is the action of Antigone as presented by Brecht. To account 
for his changes in the story, it is best to begin with one of his own 
comments on the production. Question: Did you undertake in any 
way to make Antigone a representative of religion or humanity, 
Creon a representative of the state? Answer: No. Question: Did you 
show how the individual should act toward the state? Answer: 
Only how Antigone acts toward the state of Creon and the elders. 
Question: Nothing else? Answer: Other things. This observation 
implies that Brecht sees the conflict as one between two kinds of 
politics. Creon stands for imperialism and autocracy; his oppon- 
ents, for democracy and non-aggression. Towards the end of the 
play, Creon admits that his motives for attacking Argos are eco- 
nomic. He needs iron ore for Theban armaments, and Argos has 
plenty of it. That is why Polynices, Antigone, Tiresias, and finally 
even the elders condemn Creon’s war policy. It is unprovoked ag- 
gression, and by bringing on political dissension it provokes a state 
of war at home as well as abroad. One may think of the play as a 
Leninist tract on imperialism, brought up to date by allusions to 
Hitler and his attack on the U.S.S.R. 


To a scholar concerned with the continuity of Greek traditions 
in drayna, Brecht’s handling of the Antigone theme may appear a 
grotesque distortion. In Sophocles, the focus of the story is not 
policy, but piety. Antigone considers Creon impious, and as the 
action develops it becomes evident that he is: most of all, perhaps, 
when he shouts at Tiresias: “Even if the eagles of Zeus took Poly- 
nices’ remains to his very throne, I would not let him be buried; 
no man can pollute the gods.” The action of the play turns on the 
hybris, or presumption, of the hero: Creon is so anxious to restore 
civic order—a good motive in itself—that he neglects divine order. 
This is his hamartia, or tragic error. Brecht deprives Creon of any 
worthy motive, and turns him into a power-drunk vulgarian whose 
mind keeps shouting, BEAT ARGOS! How can such a version 
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produce a tragic effect? Is it not a mere political melodrama, with 
all the black on one side and all the white on the other? 

This criticism can be partly met by Brecht’s theory of drama, 
which is reflected in several of his comments on the play. Of the 
scene in which Antigone admits her guilt to Creon, Brecht has this 
to say: “Question: This, surely, is the point at which the public at 
large can sympathize with Antigone, for it will feel what she feels, 
and share her arguments? Answer: It is more important that here 
Antigone feels what the public at large feels, and shares its argu- 
ments. It is a considerable temptation for the actress playing An- 
tigone to appeal only to the sympathy of the public in her exchange 
of words with Creon. In yielding to this temptation, she would 
confuse the insight of the public into the beginnings of dissension 
among the rulers, of whom Antigone is one, and endanger specula- 
tions and emotions which this insight can provide.” Later, with 
regard to Creon’s last scene, in which he may well seem pitiful as 
he mourns his dead son, Brecht supplies this comment: Question: 
Is Creon supposed to have the sympathy of the public in his mis- 
fortune? Answer: No. 

In Brecht’s view, the tragic effect is more than emotional or 
even moral: it is intellectual; it should arise, not from personal 
sympathy with any of the characters, but from understanding of 
the total situation in which they are involved. An essential ele- 
ment of that situation, in this play, is the predicament of Thebes: 
the fortunes of the city, and, by extension, the fortunes of any 
community which lets itself be governed by one passion-driven 
man. 

In Sophocles’ handling of the story, the tragic issue is more 
individual than social. Its outcome is determined by the stubborn 
temperaments of the two antagonists, and their clashes give rise 
to a feeling of inevitable ruin. Besides, Sophocles imparts a deep 
moral ambiguity to their motives. Although Antigone claims to 
act only from loyalty to the dead, and Creon only from loyalty to 
the living, there is clearly, from the start, a bitter personal hostil- 
ity between the two; and Sophocles presents this so skillfully that 
one may wonder whether Antigone disobeys Creon to honor her 
brother or to annoy her uncle, and whether Creon’s decree orig- 
inates from love of Thebes or hatred of the kin of Oedipus. No- 
where in the play does Sophocles underline the difference between 
what his characters say and what they feel more brilliantly than 
in Antigone’s famous line, “My nature draws me not to hate but 
love,” spoken between calling Creon a fool and her sister a coward. 
These Sophoclean qualities—moral ambiguity and the sense of in- 
evitable ruin—are absent in Brecht. His presentation of the story 
implies that the fall of Thebes could have been avoided if there 
had been a successful revolution against Creon. If more soldiers 
had deserted, as Polynices did, the Argives might not have been 
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provoked to their final attack. This encourages the audience to 
think about the story as one thinks about necessity and free will 
in history. Whereas Sophocles seems to be saying, “Character is 
fate,” or “People are like that,” Brecht seems to be saying: ‘“Noth- 
ing is inevitable, except that violence begets violence.” 

And yet the two playwrights have one important idea in com- 
mon: a belief that justice is a part of the scheme of things, of the 
total situation in which any tragic action is contained. Sophocles 
locates this principle in deity, Brecht in humanity (vox populi vox 
Dei), but both their versions of the Antigone story are positive, or 
if you like melodramatic, in their insistence on a force in human 
affairs that punishes presumption. In Sophocles, Creon flouts re- 
ligion and the family; in Brecht, he flouts justice and the people; 
in both, he is paid back in his own coin. Sophocles’ Creon, having 
hurt a family, loses his own; Brecht’s Creon, having hurt his city, 
loses that too. 

What Brecht retains of Sophoclean tragedy, then, is not its moral 
pessimism, but its religious optimism: its belief in powers which 
always punish evil, though they do not always reward good. This, 
of course, is not a tragic quality peculiar to Sophocles; it is also 
found in Aeschylus, and in the Hebrew prophets, of whom Karl 
Marx is not the only one to have influenced Brecht. 

It might also be argued that Brecht compensates for the reduction 
of personal factors in his rewarking of Sophoclean tragedy by im- 
parting a personality to the people of Thebes. From the way he 
presents Polynices, Haimon, and Antigone on one side of the 
political fence; Eteocles, Megareus and Ismene on the other; and 
the Theban elders on both, one gets a vivid and forceful picture 
of a community in turmoil, divided against itself and therefore an 
easy mark for strong-man tactics, which not only reminds the 
audience vividly of Germany under Hitler, but shows in general 
how a group of people can learn from suffering, just as the individ- 
ual tragic hero does. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that Brecht’s purpose is not to 
refine on the tragic experience, but to broaden its range. To this 
end, he provides the play with a prologue,* showing two sisters 
in Berlin during the fall of Germany in 1945. They find that their 
brother has been hanged from a lamp-post for deserting the army, 
and they dispute the question of recovering his body. Just as one 
sister is about to go and cut it down, an SS man enters. The other 
sister is afraid, and claims not to know who the hanged man is. 
The SS man asks, “Then what’s she doing with that knife?” The 
other sister tells the audience, “Then I watched my sister. Should 
she risk her own death by going to free her brother? He shouldn’t 


*Printed in the first edition (1948), but omitted from the second (1956). 


have died.” Here we have a common reaction to a tragic crisis: a 
numb despair, which asks itself, “Can this be happening to me?”— 
and the stage is set for the re-enactment of the ancient play, which, 
in its dignity and austerity, both supports and transcends the topi- 
cal point of this modern popularization. 


Ideas and Theatre 


I don’t think the theatre intellectually is worth a hill of beans 
in any country and never has been with the possible exception of 
the Greek theatre where Socrates’ students wrote plays, and it 
was a smaller and more homogeneous society. People come to the 
theatre in a mood, I suppose, to be entertained, and the best one 
can do is follow Bernard Shaw’s footsteps. He said, ‘““My plays are 
actually very bitter social pills and the playwriting is just a sugar- 
coating,” to which a friend once said, “How clever of the public 
to lick off the sugar-coating and reject the pill.” 

GORE VIDAL 
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Shaw's Abstract Clarity* 


By WHITTEMORE 


i Rouatong of you who have taken any courses here in English litera- 

ture—and I believe a number of you have—have surely at one 
time or another used, and therefore abused, that difficult word, 
Realism. For we all abuse it, whether we naively rub it, as Aladdin 
rubbed his lamp, hoping thereby to produce the jinni of Ernest 
Hemingway, or like grand metaphysicians toy with it by conjuring 
up the likes of Plato, Berkeley and Dr. Johnson. It seems to be a 
word made to be abused, and sometimes I think we would be bet- 
ter off if we did not regard it as a word at all but as a lower form 
of utterance, a noise perhaps, like a pig’s grunt or a dog’s bark, 
that we just have to give off with on certain literary occasions. 
There are of course a number of other words or grunts like it— 
romanticism, transcendentalism, neoclassicism, even criticism— 
but no other in our time has quite the carrying power, on a still 
night, of Realism. 

Realism—“‘‘the doctrine that universals exist outside the mind.” 
—Or, in literature, ‘“‘the theory that art or literature should con- 
form to nature or to real life.’—Or, again in literature, ‘“repre- 
sentation without idealization.” Such definitions give resonance 
to the original grunt—so we may at least begin with them. You 
will note that all of them suggest their opposite—that is, “repre- 
sentation without idealization’ suggests that there is something 
(something, presumably, rather ridiculous) that we can call “rep- 
resentation with idealization.” Similarly, if there is a theory that 
art should “conform to real life,” there is also, presumably, a 
theory that art does not need to conform to real life. And, again, 
if there is a doctrine that universals exist outside the mind, then 
there must be a doctrine that universals exist inside. And indeed 
there is. In other words our understanding of the word “realism,” 
through these definitions, is contingent upon our understanding 
of its assumed opposite, just as our understanding of the word 
“front” depends upon our knowing, also, ‘‘back”; ‘‘old’” depends 
upon our knowing, also “young”; and “high” depends upon our 
knowing, also, ‘“‘low.” 

Now I suspect that any word, and in fact any thing, comes into 
the world of our understanding through some sort of process of 
comparison, but the comparisons involved are not always neat. 


*A Jecture delivered at Carleton College, 27 February, 1957. 
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Thus “animal” does not have as its opposite, necessarily, “spiritual” 
—animal is also relatable or comparable to bird or reptile, vege- 
table or mineral; or to specific animals: bear, bison, behemoth. 
Only when the word “animal” is thought of abstractly as the 
essence of fleshiness do we conjure up “spiritual” as its opposite. 


I am not against the process of abstraction. How could I be?— 
I don’t understand it. Nor do I propose to discuss that process 
here. All I wish to point out is what should be obvious but some- 
times isn’t—that much of the neatness, the tidiness of our thinking 
about realism and idealism, naturalism and romanticism is very 
arbitrary, just as the abstracting of the word ‘animal’ to mean 
the opposite of “spiritual” is arbitrary. We make the neatness; we 
make the dualism; and having made it we sometimes forget that 
we have. 


And Mr. Shaw? What has he to do with all this? I’m not sure. 
I know that he is not frequently labelled as a realist. He is more 
apt to be thought of as a playwright of ideas or a playwright of 
thesis plays—and everybody knows that ideas and theses are not 
real. Furthermore I understand from Brooks Atkinson that thesis 
plays are no longer fashionable now, which is even worse. At any 
rate, I suppose we think of Shaw as a playwright of ideas be- 
cause his characters are so infernally talkative and because, also, 
they insist in talking about big issues. Such talk is in some quar- 
ters regarded as quite the opposite of realism, realism consisting, 
indeed, of the absence of ideas and the presence, instead, of young, 
strong, incoherent bodies who till the earth and make love in blue 
jeans under the pines. Thus this familiar dialogue in Farewell to 
Arms might be called realistic: 


‘“What’s the matter, Catherine?”’ 

“Nothing. Nothing’s the matter.” 

“Yes there is.” 

“No nothing. Really nothing.” 

“T know there is. Tell me, darling. You can tell me.” 

“It’s nothing.” 

“Tell me.” 

“I don’t want to. I’m afraid I'll make you unhappy or 
worry you.” 

“No it won't.” 

“You’re sure? It doesn’t worry me but I’m afraid to 
worry you.” 

“It won’t if it doesn’t worry you.” 

“IT don’t want to tell.” 

“Tell it.” 

“Do I have to?” 

“Yea,” 


If this is realism, then surely Shaw is mightily unrealistic. And 


yet I think he would not like to be denied as a realist, and to dem- 
onstrate what I mean let me take as a preliminary text a descrip- 
tion by Shaw of how he as a child reacted to his elders’ religious 
designs upon him: 


“TI wanted to get at the facts. I was prepared for the facts 
being unflattering: had I not already faced the fact that 
instead of being a fallen angel I was first cousin to a 
monkey.” 


This is a characteristically flip Shavian statement, and I think it 
would be a mistake therefore to take it as gospel. Still, the word 
“fact” is repeated three times in it, and it is used by Shaw as one 
of those words with an opposite—in this case, “fiction.” Fact vs. 
fiction. Up to this point in his life, he is saying, his elders had pro- 
vided him with fictions only, and he therefore wanted, in contrast, 
facts. Nor is the fact vs. fiction dualism the only one in the passage 
—for he says that one of the facts he had already “gotten at” was 
the fact that he was not a fallen angel but first cousin to a monkey. 
This is, as I understand it, merely Shaw’s rendering of the animal- 
spiritual dualism I have already mentioned. So I am inclined to 
think that even if we take the passage at a discount, assuming 
that Shaw would have been glad to elaborate upon it and qualify 
it endlessly, we can still say of it, first, that in it he likes to think 
of himself as a realist, and, second, that he thinks of realism as a 
good dualist is apt to, that is, as a force facing its opposite in the 
universe, namely, illusion. Let me provide some more texts. 

In Major Barbara the realist, the man who faces the facts is, 
clearly, Undershaft. Any number of passages in the play demon- 
strate this, but I will read you just one, where Undershaft is con- 
soling Barbara for having lived by a fiction for so long: 


“Come, come, my daughter! Don’t make too much of 
your little tinpot tragedy. What do we do here when we 
spend years of work and thought and thousands of pounds 
of solid cash on a new gun or an aerial battleship that 
turns out just a hairsbreadth wrong after all? Scrap it. 
Scrap it without wasting another hour or another pound 
on it. Well, you have made for yourself something that you 
call a morality or a religion or what not. It doesn’t fit the 
facts. Well, scrap it. Scrap it and get one that does fit. 
That is what is wrong with the world at present. It scraps 
its obsolete steam engines and dynamos but it won’t scrap 
its old prejudices and its old moralities and its old religions 
and its old political constitutions.” 


Now another text, this time from the preface to St. Joan: 


“She ... was the first practioner of Napoleonic realism 
in warfare as distinguished from the sporting ransom- 
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gambling chivalry of her time. She was the pioneer of 
rational dressing for women.” 


And finally, here is a text from Don Juan in Hell with which, 
doubtless, some of you are very familiar: 


“Hell is the home of the unreal and of the seekers for 
happiness. It is the only refuge from heaven, which is, as 
I tell you, the home of the masters of reality, and from 
earth, which is the home of the slaves of reality. The earth 
is a nursery in which men and women play at being heroes 
and heroines, saints and sinners; but they are dragged 
down from their fool’s paradise by their bodies: hunger 
and cold and thirst, age and decay and disease, death 
above all, makes them slaves of reality: thrice a day meals 
must be eaten and digested: thrice a century a new gen- 
eration must be engendered: ages of faith, of romance, 
and of science are all driven at last to have but one prayer: 
‘Make me a healthy animal.’ But here you escape the 
tyranny of the flesh; for here you are not an animal at all: 
you are a ghost, an appearance, an illusion, a convention, 
deathless, ageless: in a word, bodiless. . . Here you call 
your appearance beauty, your emotions love, your senti- 
ments heroism, your aspirations virtue, just as you did on 
earth; but here there are no hard facts to contradict you.” 


Now I confess that I am less interested in the nature of the dualism 
than in the fact of it. Still, from these speeches and others, I think 
I could readily set up two small armies of words that are con- 
stantly at war with each other in Shaw’s work. One army would 
consist of, among others: illusion, romance, chivalry, convention, 
fiction, sentiment, unreason, morality. The other army would con- 
sist of, among others: facts, hard facts, actuality, reason, realism. 
And then if I were to attempt to reduce each one of Shaw’s plays 
to some manifestation of the conflict between these two armies, 
I could probably do so. I wouldn’t be knighted for doing so; I 
wouldn’t be awarded any scholarships, prizes, plaques for doing 
so; for there would be nothing particularly remarkable about what 
I had done; I simply would have found a kind of basic formula 
to which Shaw, like many many other writers, was committed and 
with which he normally began in the construction of his plays. 
Some such formula obviously underlies almost any drama, drama 
being a conflict between forces which are somehow opposed. How, 
then, is Shaw different from any other playwright?—he is clearly 
not different if I go only this far in my study of the formula. 


I want to go a little farther, though—partly because I still have 
about two-thirds of a lecture left to enlighten you with, and partly 
because I feel Shaw’s formula, as he employs it, is an interesting 
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and rather special one, one nobody else has used quite as he has, 
and one he probably would not have used if he had lived in an- 
other time. 

Let me get into this by talking, in my own ignorant way, about 
his time. A long time ago I wrote a very scholarly treatise on the 
Haymarket riot in Chicago. The Haymarket riot took place in 1886, 
about the time that Shaw was becoming an active, writing Fabian. 
The riot involved the dropping of a bomb at a public, open-air 
meeting of workers who were on strike at the McCormick reaper 
plant. The bomb was directed not at the workers but at a squad- 
ron of police who had been sent to break up the meeting. The 
bomb killed one policeman; the blame for the bomb was placed 
upon a group of anarchists who had been preaching and printing 
the virtues of the planting of bombs among policemen. The an- 
archists were convicted; the case became a great one, and I recom- 
mend it to you whether you are historians or poets; but here I am 
not interested in it but in the statements of some of the anarchists 
after they had been convicted. These anarchists played their cards 
wrong from the beginning by denying the justice of the courts in 
which they were being tried;—by, in short, being anarchists. One 
of them said, after his conviction, “I do not recognize your law, 
jumbled together as it is by the nobodies of by-gone centuries.” 
Another said, addressing his convictors, “You, who oppose the 
natural course of things, you are the real revolutionists.” In other 
words they took a high and mighty line about the whole thing—a 
line hardly designed to placate court officials. In doing so they were 
in effect hanging themselves, but they apparently didn’t care much, 
for, in professing to be great realists, in professing that they saw 
through the shams, the illusions, the falsehoods of the civilization 
judging them, they became passionately idealistic. They saw the 
whole problem very clearly in terms of principle; they were right 
and their opponents—and the whole tradition of law and justice 
by which their opponents stood—were wrong. Thus you may think 
of the statement, “I do not recognize your law,” as either mag- 
nificent or foolhardy, but you cannot deny that it is absolute. The 
speaker of that statement is throwing out most of Western Culture 
in one breath, saying in effect that it is false and that he knows 
what is not false—that is, what is true and real. 

Now the Haymarket anarchists were first-class extremists, and 
I certainly don’t want you to think that I think they were repre- 
sentative of their time. But the clarity of their thinking on sub- 
jects which, I confess, I find not clear at all—the clarity of it is, I 
think, a characteristic of the age. I don’t know whether to blame 
Darwin or Marx for this clarity—or Hegel or Carlyle or any of the 
other distinguished nineteenth century clarifiers—but at any rate 
the clarity was there, ready and waiting for those who needed 
things cleared up, that is, for those who wanted to face the facts, 
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the hard facts about the world and not be held down by the dead 
hand of custom, convention, irrational faith or any of those other 
words in the bad army of Mr. Shaw’s war. Not all thinking people, 
of course, accepted the new clarities, and those who did accepted 
them in different ways. There were the clarities of the imagists, for 
example, who discovered, or thought they had discovered, that 
certain old poetic conventions weren’t poetic. There were the 
clarities of the writers we call naturalists——who as I understand 
them thought they had discovered what was wrong with the ro- 
manticists. And there was the symbolic clarity of Conrad which did 
not, for the most part, create novels that a realist would call realis- 
tic but nonetheless managed to make the world of his fictions re- 
markably clean and symmetrical. All these clarities had perhaps, 
under different guises, been sent forth to illuminate the world be- 
fore; but to the writers who were busy clarifying, clarity suddenly 
seemed to be something new under the sun. They had perhaps 
some of the feelings of one of the wilder of the Haymarket an- 
archists, T. Lizius, who wrote a letter to an anarchist newspaper 
as follows: 


‘Dynamite! of all the good stuff, this is the stuff. Stuff 
several pounds of this sublime stuff into an inch pipe (gas 
or water pipe), did up both ends, insert a cap with a fuse 
attached, place this in the immediate neighborhood of a lot 
of rich loafers who live by the sweat of other people’s 


brows, and light the fuse. A most cheerful and gratifying 
result will follow.” 


One didn’t need, either, to be annoyed merely by rich loafers to 
share some of T. Lizius’s feelings that a good shaking up would do 
the world some good. Ezra Pound, for example, whose revolution- 
ary activities were hardly related to those of the Marxists or the 
Fabians or any recognizable group busy, before World War I, at 
social improvement—Ezra Pound took pot shots at all sizes and 
shapes of what he regarded as illusion. He took shots at Swin- 
burnian poetry, Stracheyan history, Victorian morality, bourgeois 
practicality and almost anything else that came into his sights as 
a manifestation of a civilization living by false values—what he 
called, later, a botched civilization. He had revolutionary impulses 
from the beginning; he was, and remained, a kind of literary 
dynamiter, sharing this characteristic—and almost no other—with 
Shaw. It was an age for throwing out the old and bringing in the 
new, for pulling back curtains and exposing things, for cleaning 
the windows of the world’s mind, or, as Shaw has Undershaft say, 
for scrapping things that didn’t fit the facts. 

I can’t seem to get away from that word “facts.” Hard facts. I 
am reminded, as I hope you are, of the hero in Conrad’s novel 
Victory, Axel Heyst. Heyst was described in a number of ways 
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at the beginning of the book, partly to confuse us and partly to 
indicate the complexity of the man. He was described as a utopist, 
as a perfect gentleman, as a spider, as a wanderer, as a devil and 
as a spy. But he was also described, though only in passing, as 
“hard facts” Heyst. I want to read you the relevant passage: 


“Are you interested in. . .?” 

“Facts,” broke in Heyst in his courtly voice. ‘“There’s 
nothing worth knowing but facts. Hard facts. Facts alone, 
Mr. Tesman.” 


and then Conrad comments: 


“I don’t know if old Tesman agreed with him or not, 
but he must have spoken about it because, for a time, 
our man got the name of ‘Hard Facts.’ He had the singular 
good fortune that his sayings stuck to him and became a 
part of his name. Thereafter he mooned about the Java 
Sea in some of Tesman’s trading schooners, and then 
vanished on board an Arab ship in the direction of New 
Guinea.” 


I have often wondered who the model for Heyst was, if there was 
a model, for he seems to me to be a fine if trumped-up example 
of an intelligent pre-war European. He is a realist (if you will 
pardon my using the word) to the extent that he no longer accepts 
his world’s traditional ideals; he is a utopist to the extent that he 
thinks he can get away from a world he does not respect. He is 
thus a kind of walking contradiction, as Conrad well indicates by 
having this hard-facts man mooning about the Java Sea. Now 
Shaw is not like Heyst at all in many ways; he was no escapist and 
would, I think, have been shocked to be called a Utopist. One 
doesn’t think of Shaw as mooning about anywhere, the Java Sea 
or England; his mind always seemed to be facing up to things, 
whether they were facts or fictions, not mooning about them. Nor 
was he one to reject the world, even though he found fault with 
it; on the contrary he was a most active, gregarious man in the 
world, almost the opposite of Heyst. And yet in a way I find these 
two figures—one fact and one fiction—similar; and I am the more 
struck by their similarity because the Shaw I am talking about 
and the mythical Heyst are roughly contemporary (Victory was 
published in 1915, in the late middle of Shaw’s career). 

How are they similar? Well, both of them had an excessively 
clear view of what a fact is. Conrad knew this about Heyst; I 
don’t know that Shaw knew this about Shaw. Conrad knew that 
Heyst was a mooner; Shaw, I am convinced, knew that Shaw was 
not—and yet he was a mooner, indeed he was, in the sense that he 
had dreamed up all his clarities; he had made up in his own head, 
with the help of Marx, Hegel, Darwin and the Coles, the neat 
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dualisms of which I spoke earlier. Now this, I think, is what makes 
him, like Heyst, a walking contradiction; for all the time that he 
insisted he dealt with hard facts he dealt, on the contrary, with 
ideas. Hard facts are not clear and simple at all, mostly, as any 
historian, even any newspaper reporter will tell you. In the first 
place we never have all the facts; in the second place we are too 
frequently not sure that they are facts; and in the third place they 
are seldom “hard” in the sense of being understandable in only 
one, clearcut way. Ideas on the other hand may be clear and 
simple; and the best of them are clear and simple. They are crea- 
tions of the mind, and the mind is an ordering influence, putting 
things neatly in cubbyholes, making it possible for an anarchist to 
reject the whole of western culture in a phrase and for a play- 
wright to scrap a whole religion in a sentence. The culture won’t 
remain rejected; the religion won’t remain scrapped—but at least 
the possibility will have been entertained, pleasantly, in the mind 
which is where Shaw, and Heyst, really lived. 


Apparently it was easier to live in the mind in the early 20th 
Century than it is now. Somewhat earlier I mentioned, rather 
fliply, Brooks Atkinson’s remark that thesis plays are no longer 
fashionable. I suspect, despite my flipness, that there is some truth 
in this remark—for though I am very ignorant of our contemporary 
theater, I can find evidence in my own business of a comparable 
shift in fashions. Thus contemporary literary criticism does not 
have much to say about truth, beauty, reality, nature—all those 
wonderful abstractions that dominated and controlled the para- 
graphs of my predecessors—it does not, that is, have much to say 
about them unless it is trying to define them somehow. My own 
embarrassment, at the beginning of my lecture, in talking about 
realism at all is a small indication of the state of things. My line 
was that I don’t know what this word means; it is too much for 
me; I would prefer not to discuss it in general but to get you all off 
reading some particular text which would perhaps give us an in- 
stance of at least a meaning of the word. This sounds more modern, 
doesn’t it? It is. Abstractions, at least among literary people, are 
not in favor now, as some of you who are Freshmen discovered 
this year when you read George Orwell’s piece on the decay of 
our language in your text, The Province of Prose. There, if you re- 
member, he said, 


What is above all needed is to let the meaning choose 
the word, and not the other way about. In prose the worst 
thing one can do with words is to surrender to them. When 
you think of a concrete object you think wordlessly, and 
then, if you want to describe a thing you have been visual- 
izing, you probably hunt about till you find the exact 
words that seem to fit it. When you think of something 
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abstract you are more inclined to use words from the start, 
and unless you make a conscious effort to prevent it, the 
existing dialect will come rushing in and do the job for 
you, at the expense of blurring or even changing your 
meaning. 


Now I would not go so far as to say the ‘existing dialect’? rushed 
in for Shaw and did his job for him; nor that he “surrendered” to 
such words as “realism” without putting up a good verbal fight. 
My thesis here is at least partly that Shaw was a tremendously 
clear thinker and writer, not a blurrer of meaning. But while he 
did not surrender to the words (what Orwell calls the “dialect”) 
he did, I think, surrender to the logical frame in which the big 
words of his time appeared (what I will call the dialectic). That 
is, he had a much greater respect for the validity, the reality, the 
whatever-you-want-to-call-it of an abstract dialectic than Orwell 
had or, for that matter, than I have. We are a long way now from 
Shaw, and from Axel Heyst, as well as from the Haymarket An- 
archist; our distance from them doesn’t perhaps put us ahead of 
them, but it at least puts us in a position to see them as they could 
not see themselves. From this distance I confess that I have not a 
dialectic of my own of which I’m proud, but at least, I say, I see 
holes in theirs. And particularly Shaw’s. Sometimes he appears as 
a mooner talking about hard facts, sometimes as a hard facts man 
talking moonshine, but in either role he fails to reconcile his dif- 
ficulties, his dialetical difficulties, to my satisfaction; and the best 
explanation I have for him when he gets into these difficulties with 
me is that his fallacies were not so much his as his world’s; he did 
not seek them; they were, unlike his greatness, thrust upon him. 
Let me elaborate. 


He was most obviously a mooner, a walking contradiction of 
what he professed, when he was discussing his art. Drama is after 
all a kind of moonshine, as Shakespeare, Bottom, Pyramus, Thisbe 
and a number of others have pointed out. Now Shaw professed 
to be aware of this. He said, for example, at the end of his preface 
to Major Barbara: 


This play of mine, Major Barbara, is, I hope, both true 
and inspired; but whoever says that it all happened, and 
that faith in it and understanding of it consist in believing 
that it is a record of an actual occurrence, is, to speak ac- 
cording to Scripture a fool and a liar, and is hereby 
solemnly denounced and cursed as such by me, the author, 
to all posterity. 


I would have you note here his conventional distinction between 
two kinds of truth, one of which he describes as ‘“‘actual occur- 
rence” and the other of which he does not describe except as truth. 


: 


From the mouth of almost any playwright except Shaw such a 
distinction would cause not a ripple on my placid surface. Have 
we not all been bred up to entertain (though we may not accept) 
the notion of two kinds of truth or reality, the one we see taking 
place (or just being) around us, and the other posited by drama- 
tists, poets, philosophers, priests—all those creators of some ideal 
or transcendent reality they would like us to do homage to? But 
for Shaw to accept the notion I find hard to take. I boggle. For in 
his plays he does not accept the notion at all. He does not distin- 
guish between two realities. He does not, for example, ask as Keats 
did, “(Do I wake or sleep?” Or as Lear did, ‘Who is it that can tell 
me who I am?” At all times he seems to know exactly who he is, 
that is, what reality is really real, and so the other possibility, 
the opposing force in the Shavian agon, is not normally conceiv- 
able as a reality of another order; it is merely illusion, fantasy, 
fiction. It is therefore not really deserving of our respect, even 
though some fairly intelligent Shaw characters are occasionally de- 
luded enough to believe in it. All I am saying here is that most of 
the time Shaw looks very much like what I suppose I must call a 
materialist, that is, a person whose image of reality is ultimately 
singular; and because his dualistic world is, in this sense, not a 
dualistic world at all but a singular world containing a lot of con- 
fused persons who happen to think that it’s double, his art, his 
drama should, I think, to be consistent, not be aimed at revealing 
another order of truth or reality. Why? Because no such other 
order exists. And yet, in that preface to Major Barbara, he said 
that Major Barbara was true and inspired even though it was a 
fantasy. 

Let me put all this differently. You are surely familiar with 
Aristotle. You can’t help being so, even if you would like not to be. 
You remember then that in drama he wanted everything to be a 
little more than life-size, like cigarettes these days. The heighten- 
ing process that he, thus, recommended is in the best tradition of 
our literature and drama. It is not only intelligently discussed by 
Aristotle and Sir Philip Sidney and people of that kidney, but we 
find it in the plays and poems themselves. For example, we find 
it making life eloquent and sensible (even though life isn’t) in 
the plays of Shakespeare. And we find it, also, in Shaw, as Shaw 
himself says in the preface I have just read from. Thus in Major 
Barbara our great realist, Undershaft, is put at the head of a fantasy 
of a factory. The factory is described as the kind of factory we will 
have, come the Millenium, a factory where a symphony orchestra 
pops up and begins to play when one pushes a button, a factory full 
of Shinto temples, green fields, and busts of Marx, Ferdinand La- 
Salle, Wells and Shaw. Similarly, in St. Joan and in Don Juan in 
Hell, particularly the latter, the settings are anything but what we 
might call realistic, even though the talk is constantly of realism. 
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Now how can Shaw constantly talk reality and constantly write 
theater? How can he ridicule illusions and at the same time con- 
struct illusions with such loving care? 

When I was growing up—that is, about fifty years ago, but still 
a few years after Shaw had produced Major Barbara—most of my 
fellow literary workers at college were materialists like myself, 
and we faced up to the difficulty of keeping art alive, even though 
we didn’t believe in it, by trying desperately hard not to produce 
“heightening effects.” Some of the stories I wrote then I now look 
upon with horror—they were so real, so actual, so unheightened, 
so (indeed) flat, that any occasional resemblance between them 
and the great artistic models that lurked behind, way behind, me 
was purely accidental, purely an adolescent mistake on my part, 
for I was trying hard to avoid the models. There is something, as 
I see it now, faintly ridiculous about throwing away the fundamen- 
tal premise about the nature of truth in art, and then continuing 
to try to be artistic—but at the time the humor of this somehow 
missed me. I was trying to write fiction which was indistinguish- 
able from “actual occurrence” even though it was fiction, and I was 
ready to stand up on a platform, if asked to do so, and declare 
that every artist should emulate me. I wanted to carry the burden 
of art and light even though I thought the burden was chafi. 

Ridiculous. But commonplace. Every full-blown materialist— 
at least the kind I am describing for you—must face this difficulty 
some time unless he eliminates art from his agenda entirely; for 
the full-blown materialist is by his convictions prohibited, as it 
were, from acknowledging that the world of Keats’ nightingale 
(or the world of Mr. Undershaft) is a kind of reality. At best he 
may say that it is a projection, an exaggeration, an interesting 
hypothesis about reality; at worst he will say that it is a pleasant 
or unpleasant diversion from reality. For, like it or not, poetry and 
the drama have their roots deep in a double, not a singular earth. 

Well, Shaw, as I’ve said, looks remarkably like a materialist, a 
hard facts man, except in his dedication to his art. There, perverse- 
ly and happily, he is a perfectly traditional mooner. I envy him a 
bit for his capacity to contradict himself—I have grown somewhat 
moony myself since my salad days, but not moony enough yet, 
wholly to abandon my doubts about nightingales. And that Shaw 
was able to do so with one part of his mind, while holding on, in 
another part, firmly to the utter ridiculousness of nightingales is, 
I think, just one indication of a difference between his climate of 
reality and mine. He and many of his literary contemporaries were 
great debunkers of old illusions, but they continued to have faith in 
illusion, whether they knew it or not. 

We should be thankful for this; without such faith the plays we 
have would not have been written; humanity would never have 
been so neatly (and in some sense I think truly) divided between 
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the Undershafts and the Lady Britomarts; and we would as a re- 
sult have lost one of the astonishingly few English dramatists who 
have enjoyed taking the world, and not the drawing room, for 
raw material. But all my gratitude to Mr. Shaw and his contradic- 
tions (which I hope you share) cannot, I think, obscure the fact— 
shall I say the hard fact?—that the contradictions are there. And 
particularly, I think, are the contradictions apparent when that 
beastly word “reality” crops up in his plays. Then the very clarity 
of his distinctions between illusory and real things points up the 
illusoriness of the reality he is discussing. At least this seems to me, 
at this distance, to be so, though it may not have seemed so to his 
contemporaries. I think you too will find it so in Major Barbara, 
which is a fine play but an archaic play now, a play that seems 
most unreal—that is, most like a dream out of the past—just when 
it is professing to be most real, that is, just when the great realist 
Undershaft is talking. 


Ideas and Theatre 


The basis of the theatre—the nature of the theatre—originally 
was and still is, I believe, religious and moral. It has always been 
fascinating to me that this element in the drama always exists 
century after century although most of the theatre is given over, 
and I am not opposed to the fact, to entertainment and diversion 
of one kind or another; but the form of the theatre which has con- 
tinuity is religious and moral and serious. 

Brooks ATKINSON 
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Scribe’s “Rertrand Et Katon’: 
A Well-Made Play 


By STEPHEN S. STANTON 


B ertrand et Raton, ou VArt de Conspirer, anonymously trans- 

lated in 1840 as “The School for Politicians,”! was the first 
of the 374 plays of Augustin-Eugéne Scribe (1791-1861) to arouse 
serious interest in the theatre. Given its premiére at the Théatre 
Francais on November 14, 1833, this popular comedy of manners 
presented vigorous characters and a clever plot, amusingly sus- 
tained and fresh in treatment. The characters and situations, be- 
cause of their animation, still awaken curiosity; the dramatic 
craftsmanship and comic originality of the play make it one of 
Scribe’s masterpieces. Though his technical resourcefulness was 
one of the most important contributions to French drama in the 
nineteenth century, and though the genre of the “well-made” play 
(piece bien faite), of which Scribe is the acknowledged father, has 
certainly “paid off” in the modern theatre,” his plays, almost with- 
out exception, have been neglected. A few critics, to be sure, have 
termed him an able craftsman but have given little evidence of 
having studied his plays with care. Certainly it is not generally 
known today that he did more than any other dramatist to restore 
to modern theatre the classical practice of Moliére—to enlighten 
mankind through the ridicule of human folly. While trying to 
amuse his audiences with well-turned plots, Scribe wished also to 
expose the foibles of his day. ‘“‘The School for Politicians” satirizes 
the stupidity of political conspiracy, the vanity and greed of the 
French middle class. 

Reworking an old play by Louis-Benoit Picard: Bertrand et 
Raton, ou VIntrigant et sa Dupe (1805), Scribe dramatized anew 
a fable of La Fontaine, Le Singe et le Chat. His five-act play 
depicts the perils and the futility of political intrigue. The states- 
man Bertrand, corresponding to the duping monkey of the fable, 
manipulates to his advantage Raton the silk dealer—the duped cat 
who burns his paws while raking chestnuts from the fire in the 
delusion that foolhardiness is synonymous with heroism. Scribe 
borrowed the setting, some of the characters, and the outcome of 
the revolt from an episode in the history of Denmark, and under 
this thin camouflage exposed the inanities of the recent French 
Revolution of 1830. 


Sea 
Sees 


This comedy exemplifies particularly well the special formula of 
the well-made play which has had so extraordinary an influence 
on the social drama of Europe and America since the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Briefly, this formula comprises seven 
structural features: [1] a lively plot based on a secret which is 
withheld from most of the characters (but known to the audience) 
until the climactic scene, where its sudden revelation, serves to 
expose a fraudulent character and restore to grace the unfortunate 
hero with whom the audience identifies itself; [2] a pattern of 
action and suspense, increasingly intensified by contrived entrances 
and exits, unexpected letters, and other devices—this pattern 
springing from much slow and deliberate exposition in the early 
scenes; [3] a sustained conflict between the hero and his adversary, 
punctuated by a series of ups and downs in the hero’s fortunes; 
[4] the end of the conflict, marked by two sharply contrasted 
scenes, known as the peripeteia and the obligatory scene,? which 
present the lowest and the highest points, respectively, in the hero’s 
adventures and reveal the withheld secret to the opposing side; 
[5] a central misunderstanding or quiproquo,‘ made obvious to 
the spectator but kept from the participants; [6] a logical and 
plausible dénouement; and [7] the reproduction of this overall 
action pattern in each individual act of the play. 

Of course Scribe did not invent the formula; he merely com- 
bined with amazing efficiency and skill the technical methods of 
all the great comic writers from Plautus to Beaumarchais. Theatri- 
cal juggler supreme, he kept all their tricks in use all the time in 
his plays. In addition to possessing the elements listed above, a 
play which falls into the ‘‘well-made” category must combine them 
in a precise, convincing and logical pattern and the obligatory 
scene must imply a moral judgment. This judgment need not be 
profound—in Scribe it is often frankly trivial, a lesson taught 
lightly and satirically. 

Act I [Exposition]. The Danish prime minister, Struensée, has 
usurped the throne from the senile King Christian VII. A counter- 
conspiracy, commanded by a grasping and weak-willed royalist 
colonel, has already been formed by the queen mother. A power- 
ful member of Struensée’s cabinet, Bertrand de Rantzau, is jealous 
of his leader and, though he pretends to take no part in the counter- 
conspiracy, is secretly plotting against him (exposition® and hero’s 
withheld secret). Bertrand helps Eric, the son of Raton de Burken- 
staff, a rich silk merchant to the crown, to earn a lieutenancy and 
win the new minister of war’s daughter, Christine. Since the youth 
has been insulted by the girl’s father, Bertrand plans to turn his 
hatred to good advantage. He also plans to inflame the resentment 
of the people against the minister of war by encouraging him to 
arrest their favorite, Raton. Bertrand has Raton arrested for tact- 
lessness toward Struensée and elevates Eric’s rival whom Chris- 
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tine’s father favors (peripeteia of Act I), but counters this move 
by having Eric’s lieutenancy granted (obligatory scene). The act 
ends with Bertrand having manipulated everyone to his own ad- 
vantage like so many pawns on a chessboard. 

Act II [Seesaw]. Raton discusses his precarious situation with 
his wife (exposition). Sought by soldiers, he tries to escape but 
is arrested, and the people rebel against the new government (see- 
saw: up for Bertrand’s plan). Eric despairs over an insult from 
his rival (down), but saves Christine from an unruly mob (up). 
just as it is attacking Struensée’s palace. Although Struensée re- 
leases Raton (down), Bertrand lures him into his own wine cellar 
and locks him up, pretending to the crowd that Struensée has 
again arrested him (peripeteia). The mob in senseless fury de- 
molishes Raton’s shop and again rushes the palace (obligatory 
scene). Bertrand relishes the chaotic scene. 

Act III [Peripeteia]. The fortunes of Bertrand and the opposi- 
tion party fluctuate decisively (seesaw): Colonel Koller, leader of 
the queen mother’s counter-conspiracy, defects to Struensée 
(down); Bertrand nearly succeeds in exposing him as a turncoat 
(up); the minister of war opposes the lovers (down). According 
to Bertrand’s plan, Eric is now able to challenge his rival to a duel 
because of his promotion, and in the act of seeking him in disguise, 
he is arrested as a conspirator in Christine’s apartment and sen- 
tenced to death (peripeteia and obligatory scene). Bertrand will 
now save Eric by freeing Raton, the people’s favorite, who is 
powerful enough to effect his son’s release. 

Act IV [Scéne a Faire]. Raton acts swiftly to save his son. The 
minister of war threatens the queen mother (seesaw: down) who 
has already received a mysterious letter (earlier exposition). Eric 
is condemned to death (down), but Bertrand refuses to sign the 
death warrant and resigns from the cabinet (up). The queen moth- 
er learns of Colonel Koller’s treachery and her imminent imprison- 
ment (peripeteia). Bertrand and the queen mother, by faking and 
delivering two letters purporting to be the work of the king—one 
to Raton, assuring him of royal backing if he once more turns the 
people against Struensée, the other to the Colonel, offering him 
the long-coveted rank of general—blackmail Colonel Koller into 
arresting Struensée (scéne a faire: disclosure of withheld secret 
unmasks the Colonel’s dishonesty). Bertrand is now assured of 
victory. 

Act V [Dénouement]. Christine is deceived by her father into 
thinking Eric safe (exposition). Finally enlightened, she writes a 
letter disclosing that Eric simulated a conspirator to save her repu- 
tation. Her father discovers the letter, destroys it, and forbids his 
daughter to make a move (seesaw). Drumbeats are proclaiming 
the moment of Eric’s execution (peripeteia), when Bertrand an- 
nounces the collapse of the usurpers (obligatory scene). A “royal” 
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order declares Bertrand the new prime minister and Raton silk 
dealer to the crown (resolution). For the latter it is indeed a nega- 
tive triumph: for all his trouble he has gained no more authority 
than he had originally, and, ironically, he has helped to eliminate 
one of the two queens he had formerly furnished—the former wife 
of King Christian who, as Struensée’s mistress, has now fallen from 
power along with him. 


The first act, through exposition, shows the audience a status 
quo that is essentially negative for those we favor, namely, the 
queen mother, Bertrand the inscrutable and independent states- 
man who will not stoop to political intrigue, and Eric, the roman- 
tic lover. The object of the introductroy exposition is to reveal to 
us the hero’s secret but to prevent its disclosure to the characters 
whose knowledge of it would affect the outcome of the play in any 
way. The opening dialogue informs us that Colonel Koller has 
aspired for ten years to the rank of general but that having been 
passed over four times, he is now unstable in his loyalties and ready 
to join whatever party can now best serve his interests. The queen 
mother explains for our benefit the new dictator’s extraordinary 
rise to power. We also learn that Bertrand, now at the height of 
his career, is eager to depose the demagogue who was once his 
friend. Outwardly Bertrand is the cool-headed diplomat, resigned 
to the evil state of affairs, distrustful of all organized force, and he 
holds himself aloof from the counter-conspiracy which the queen 
mother heads. No one suspects that he is silently working every- 
thing and everyone to his own advantage. In this way the con- 
trived expository dialogue of Act I implants in our minds but with- 
holds from specific characters the secret which is to be divulged in 
the obligatory scene in Act IV: that Bertrand is really working— 
but for selfish ends—with the counter-conspiracy whose methods 
he has disparaged; with this sudden disclosure the ambitious and 
hypocritical colonel will decide to rejoin the winning side. 

Despite the length of Act I the action begins only at the very 
end when Bertrand takes a positive step in defeating the usurpers. 
For in addition to outlining for the listeners the hero’s secret, the 
exposition presents a static situation against which the hero must 
now act and also prepares for later action. Every bit of the exist- 
ing situation is grist for Bertrand’s mill. Raton’s son needs a lieu- 
tenancy so that he can challenge his rival to a duel; Bertrand will 
obtain it for him but he will also use him as a decoy to lure the 
Struensée faction into a vulnerable position with the people (this 
part unknown to the audience), for he will be arrested for acting 
like a conspirator while seeking his rival, and the people will cer- 
tainly oppose any abuse of Raton’s son. Similarly Bertrand makes 
Raton’s loose tongue (he spreads scandal about the new dictator’s 
mistress) the means to have him arrested and thereby to stir up 
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popular hatred against a government which dares to arrest the 
people’s favorite. 

This exposition of Eric’s predicament prepares for the attempted 
duel with his rival and the resultant arrest in Act III. As has been 
noted, Colonel Koller’s early expression of disappointment in not 
having obtained a promotion prepares deliberately for the ob- 
ligatory scene in Act IV. 

The steadily mounting suspense of the play springs from these 
early expository scenes, for in them we have already come to iden- 
tify ourselves with certain characters and to hope for the defeat 
of others. The success of the outcome we desire depends on the 
maintenance of certain secrets which we alone know. In one sense, 
the action of the play is little more than a series of catastrophes 
in which this information is nearly divulged to the wrong parties. 
Bertrand’s disclosures to the queen mother concerning the coun- 
ter-conspiracy must be withheld from Colonel Koller, Eric, and 
Raton. The entrances and exits are strictly controlled by the facts 
each character must or must not overhear at any particular time. 
In the second act Eric’s conversation with his mother lets us be 
eavesdropper to his old quarrel with his rival, but of course those 
who are later to arrest him must know nothing about his affairs. 
Out of this chess game of moves and counter-moves many mis- 
understandings inevitably arise. One such quiproquo is generated 
when Bertrand locks Raton in the wine cellar in Act II: the silk 
dealer thinks his friends have turned against him; they, believing 
Struensée’s soldiers have arrested their idol for the second time, 
destroy the shop in a fit of rage. Eric’s capture and arrest in Chris- 
tine’s room is the basis for another quiproquo: his captors mistake 
him for a conspirator; he, intent on his amorous fortunes and un- 
aware of the existence of the conspiracy, believes only that his 
rival has trapped him in a rendezvous with Christine.® 

Act II marks the beginning of the action: a seesaw of ups and 
downs in the hero’s fortunes. Scribe places obstacles in the path 
of Bertrand and Eric. In almost every play by Scribe a naive hero 
is assisted in his conflict with an opponent by a more forceful 
character; the ingénue heroine is pitted against a more worldly and 
experienced woman. In Act II Eric tells his mother of his rival’s 
insult (down); later he and Christine declare their love (up); 
during the first few scenes the audience believes that Raton will 
elude his pursuers (down for Bertrand’s plan); he is arrested 
(up); but presently news arrives that Struensée has had him re- 
leased (down); but after locking Raton in his own cellar Bertrand 
is once more master of the situation, and. as the curtain falls he 
stands delightedly twirling the key which will release Raton only 
when his son has been jailed at the close of the next act. This con- 
flict builds to the reversal (peripeteia) at the end of Act III. On 
the romantic level Eric vindicates his honor by challenging his 
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rival to a duel (up). On the political level Colonel Koller, learn- 
ing that his agents have been arrested, reveals the counter-con- 
spiracy (down for Bertrand). The minister of war tries to squelch 
his daughter’s love for Eric (down); the latter in disguise seeks 
his rival in the minister’s home (up); he hides, when surprised, 
in Christine’s room (down); we think him safe (up) when he is 
discovered and arrested (peripeteia). Our favorites—Eric, Chris- 
tine, and the queen mother—are now near defeat. Even Bertrand 
appears to be fighting a losing battle for Eric’s life; in reality, how- 
ever, his plan is working according to his best hopes, for it is 
through Eric’s misfortune that he will overthrow his enemies. 

This scene depends for its dramatic effect on a quiproquo. Eric 
and his captors unwittingly misinterpret one another’s identity: 
the minister of war thinks him a conspirator; Colonel Koller be- 
lieves him loyal to him alone; Christine knows what Eric is about, 
but cannot perceive all the implications of the situation; only Ber- 
trand is able to see the situation as a whole and has his reasons for 
keeping silent. Eric himself is ignorant of the real conspiracy, since 
Bertrand has been careful to divert him with the prospect of de- 
feating his rival. Not wishing to embarrass Christine, he impul- 
sively calls himself a conspirator. Each character, then, nibbles 
on a piece of the informational pie which the audience has liberal- 
ly sampled beforehand. 

Act IV culminates in the scéne a faire. This is the hero’s tri- 
umphal scene toward which the play has been steadily moving and 
which the audience expects. The pivot on which the drama turns, 
this scene exposes a delinquent character and abruptly alters for 
the better the fortunes of our favorites. The secret of Bertrand’s 
allegiance to the queen mother is revealed to Colonel Koller in a 
mysterious letter which the statesman hands him. The colonel 
knows that Bertrand holds his signed pledge of loyalty to the king 
and that Raton and the people will now back him. Both fear of 
being executed as a traitor to Struensée and greed for the power 
which will come with political advancement overrule any moral 
scruples he may possess, and he becomes putty in Bertrand’s hand. 
He swings once again to the royalist cause for which Bertrand has 
so cleverly been working and promises to arrest the dictator and 
support Bertrand as the new minister. Every other character in the 
play is ignorant of this transaction: even Raton and Colonel Koller 
have been fooled into thinking that the senile king has written 
the letters addressed to them. 

The effectiveness of this scene also involves a quiproquo, stem- 
ming from Raton’s and Colonel Koller’s misunderstanding of the 
contents of the two letters supposedly signed by the king. As each 
receives his letter, the monarch, long-since discounted, again be- 
comes a symbol of power; each presumes the other to be in the 
king’s favor and sets out to obey the royal command. The situa- 
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tion has been skillfully prepared in two previous scenes: in Act I 
the queen mother has implied that the king’s breakdown is tem- 
porary; in Act IV Bertrand has advised her that both Raton and the 
colonel will make useful agents in the arrest of Struensée. After 
such preparation our witnessing of the stratagem and its effective 
conclusion creates a greater feeling of suspense than is the case 
in the peripeteia. 


In the climax (or recognition scene) of Act V the mystery is 
solved: Bertrand announces that Eric has been saved; the minister 
of war learns that the colonel has arrested Struensée. Thus Bert- 
rand’s secret is generally disclosed, although the full extent of his 
machinations is not recognized until Eric identifies him as his 
savior. The climax leads directly to the dénouement: Raton reads 
the “royal” proclamation; Eric convinces everyone that he was 
never a conspirator; and Raton declares that he will henceforth 
avoid all conspiracies. 


Ernest Legouvé, Scribe’s collaborator in such popular plays as 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Les Doigts de Fee, and Bataille de 
Dames, describes in his memoirs Scribe’s extraordinary ability to 
fashion precise and logical plots. The brilliant scéne a faire of 
Bertrand et Raton furnishes an excellent example of what 
Legouvé calls “numérotage.”? All writers of ‘well-made’ plays 
begin with the scéne a faire and work out their plots in reverse 
from this crisis,* and in this play the opening scenes serve to estab- 
lish the conflict between Bertrand and Colonel Koller which reach- 
es its climax in the obligatory scene. The resentment which these 
political opportunists feel for one another is emphasized in the 
first act. The queen mother acts as confidante for each; her attitude 
in favor of political conspiracies is a foil to Bertrand’s antipathy 
to them; indeed, she becomes a kind of vehicle for the conveyance 
of the moral of the play to the audience. The scéne a faire, then, is 
built upon the fundamental relationship of these three characters. 
The hostility of Bertrand and Colonel Koller mounts steadily, and 
the former’s victory at the end of Act IV has thus been logically 
prepared. Just before the scéne a faire this preparation becomes 
more intensive when Bertrand advises the queen mother concern- 
ing the counterfeit letter intended to motivate the colonel’s arrest 
of Struensée. 


The logical progression of the climaxes in the first three acts 
likewise leads the audience to expect an obligatory scene, in which 
the various tensions thus increased will break and be resolved. In 
each of these crises Bertrand manipulates Raton to his advantage 
in some new way: in Act I Raton’s loose tongue responds easily to 
Bertrand’s flattery: he is arrested. In Act II the statesman fans 
the flame of the people’s hatred of the government: Raton is locked 
in the cellar. In Act III he is released and sent to incite the final 
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rebellion against Struensée, who has imprisoned the silk dealer’s 
son. 

Despite his diverting plots, Scribe did not wish merely to enter- 
tain. While writing one of his first play, Une Nuit de la Garde 
Nationale (1815), he expressed a noble desire: “I wish to follow 
the example of Moliére, and try to paint the manners of our 
time. . .”® An entry in his diary for 1834 shows, however, that he 
had become disillusioned with this high-minded objective: 

. now more than ever I feel that I am nothing but 
a writer of vaudevilles, and that I was wise to build my 
reputation and fortune on these. My guess was right: 
people optimistically advised me to write masterpieces— 
true comedies! These would have gained me nothing save 
to remain unknown. If Bertrand et Raton has attracted 
any great attention, it is because when I wrote it I already 
had some reputation; and besides, that work is but a 
blown-up vaudeville. That’s what the public wants! But 
they’ll have nothing to do with true comedy. . .”?° 


For what inferior breed of drama had Scribe sacrificed his high 
resolves? What were these “vaudevilles?” The term has no con- 
nection with our modern American word. It originally designated 
a variety of light, satirical French song (its history is very long) 
which debunked famous people and was rhymed to old popular 
airs. Later the word came to include satirical comedies including 
such songs. When Scribe first began to write for the stage the 
comédie-vaudeville (the name usually given such plays) was al- 
ready one of the most popular forms of light dramatic entertain- 
ment in France. During the next fifty years he revolutionized and 
improved it, developing these sketches of manners into the long 
comedies of manners that became the established prototypes of the 
piéce bien faite. 
When Scribe told the French Academy in 1836, 

You go to the theatre for relaxation and amusement, not 

for instruction or correction. Now what most amuses you 

is not truth but fiction. . . The theatre is therefore rarely 

the direct expression of social life. . . it is often the 

inverse expression," 


he was really saying nothing that Moliére himself had not said 
in what is perhaps his most significant statement concerning the 
purpose of comedy. Dorante, in La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes 
(1663), summarizes a discourse on the art of comedy as follows: 
I find it, after all, far less difficult to formally express lofty 
feeling, to defy Fortune, to accuse fate, and to abuse the 
gods than to redicule men effectively and represent divert- 
ingly the faults of mankind on the stage. . . [In comedy] 
it is necessary to amuse: and this business of making 
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honest men laugh is an odd one. . . I should like to know 
whether the great rule of all rules is not to delight.” 


The pleasure which “honest men” derive from watching a comedy 
in which vices are exaggerated and ridiculed results from a sense 
of superiority in the exposure. Since a ridiculous stage character 
is always an object of derision, instruction is conveyed indirectly 
but effectively, the laughter itself being purgative. 

Between Moliére’s classical evaluation of comedy and Scribe’s 
remarks to the Academy, which the more conservative critics found 
heterodoxical, more than a century and a half had passed. 
Eighteenth-century comedy, conforming to the artificial rules and 
conventions of the times, had meanwhile degenerated into mere 
moralizing; it abandond healthy ridicule and portrayal of con- 
temporary manners. The satirical conception of comedy was not 
restored until Scribe improved and broadened the unpretentious 
comédie-vaudeville. Almost singlehandedly he revived the comic 
spirit of Moliére which had characterized the best vaudevilles since 
their earliest days. He did not hesitate to treat contemporay man- 
ners. The instruction in his plays is never obvious, for he merely 
tried to please his audience by evoking laughter at human folly. 

Thus The School for Politicians should be considered as a 
comic satire of nineteenth-century manners. Yet two serious 
charges have been offered against the morality of the play: that its 
hero is a paragon of political cynicism of whom only a Machiavelli, 
a Hobbes, or a Talleyrand could approve, and that the picture of a 
revolution which it displays is smug, reactionary, and ‘“materialis- 
tic.”” Many of the more favorably disposed have disparaged it as a 
pretentious comédie-vaudeville lacking dramatic interest. 


It may at first seem facetious to call the play a moral one, for 
Bertrand hovers motionless in the background of the controversy 
between the royalists and the usurpers, subtly influencing the 
course of events but never permitting himself to be seen doing so. 
He is a clever politician of infinite skill and patience, gauging his 
moves and moving others like a practiced chess player. Though 
his commitments and allegiances are withheld from most of the 
other characters, he emerges from the confusion of thé last act in 
full power as the newly elected prime minister. Far-seeing, cyni- 
cal, and powerful, he triumphs without lifting a hand, save to twist 
the key in the lock of Raton’s wine cellar. It is difficult to tell 
whether Scribe approved of this man, so calculating in his patrician 
manner, for he alone among the revolutionists, buried in their 
stupid pride and petty ambitions, achieves his objective without 
conscious effort. True, he does repudiate the dishonesty of the 
regency when they override the prerogatives of the court to issue 
Eric’s death warrant; yet he scarcely does so from an impartial 
sense of justice, for he has allied himself with the popular Raton 
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and the other saviors of an oppressed people. Despite a few virtu- 
ous characters, no individual emerges who is idealistically inspired. 

Bertrand’s opportunism is explained by a comparison of La 
Fontaine’s poem and Scribe’s comedy. It is not a question of evil 
triumphing over good but of strength over weakness; of mentality, 
cunning, and dignity over stupidity, conceit, and cowardliness. The 
hero cannot be regarded as a model of virtue, since the fable leaves 
no doubt that the monkey is just as grasping as the cat, but in a 
different way. Bertrand personifies material success and achieves 
his ends by flattery. Yet the final scene makes clear that political 
conspiracies undertaken to satisfy greed are degrading and profit- 
less. 

A few critics have praised Scribe’s salutary moral purpose in 
this comedy.’* But Louis Allard, who has defended Scribe against 
many unjust criticisms, finds revolting his presentation of a revo- 
lution, since it conveys no high standards and the hero fails to 
command respect.'* Now surely Scribe does not attempt to paint 
an idealistic view of revolutions. On the contrary, he finds every- 
thing connected with them repulsive and low. The victors, he dis- 
covers, are the hard-headed rationalists who know the secret of 
keeping themselves detached, who in their own interest capitalize 
on the weaknesses of others. His attitude toward Bertrand is a smil- 
ing, somewhat tolerant skepticism; he has made him a comic char- 
acter. The scenes in which he eggs Raton on by flattery to gossip 
about the former queen and in which, by subtle hints and feigned 
confusion in remembering names, he convinces the minister of 
war of Raton’s danger to the state, reveal comic ingenuity of a 
high order. In the scéne a faire there is also comedy: Bertrand, 
without disclosing his connection with the mysterious letter, points 
out to Colonel Koller in a pseudo-logical manner all the advantages 
of siding with the king. The revolution is thus seen as a mon- 
strous joke. Whatever we think of Bertrand’s personal aims, we 
cannot help admiring his versatility and his relish for deceiving 
conceited and stupid people. 

Scribe was probably satirizing the Revolution of 1830 in The 
School for Politicians. For in depicting the follies of social and 
political struggles he was sure to find a receptive audience for his 
plays. Exploitation of the innocent by the greedy is the origin of 
the strife in the 1830 revolution and of that in the play. In both 
cases monarchical authority had been usurped by an upstart; in 
both cases conspiracy and intrigue had proved chaotic and futile 
and had indulged greedy ambitions; in both cases selfish profiteers, 
divided amongst themselves, had taken advantage of the situation 
to hoodwink the gullible populace. 

Those who had risked all in supporting the new government in 
1830 were sadly disillusioned when profiteers like the banker 
Jacques Laffite and the politicians Thiers, Odillon-Barrot, and 
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Casimir Perier were elevated to the rank of minister and, in 
order to further private interests, struggled jealously among them- 
selves for control of the ministry. The play ridicules these oppor- 
tunists in the persons of Bertrand, Colonel Koller, and the minister 
of war; Raton seems to represent the deluded public. 


One should not miss the striking similarity between Bertrand 
and that famous political chameleon Talleyrand, ambassador to 
England when The School for Politicians had its premiére. French 
and English audiences alike noted this similarity and Talleyrand 
himself attended a London performance in which the actor Wil- 
liam Farren was made up to resemble him. Scribe, a shrewd 
analyst of the jaded tastes of the period and of the audiences crav- 
ing for amusement, would have made the most of the correspond- 
ence. 


The School for Politicians is a light satirical comedy on the 
theme of the corruptibility of man. Conforming to the “accidental” 
view of history to which Voltaire and many of Scribe’s contem- 
poraries subscribed, the playwright always dramatized his his- 
torical subjects as a series of trifling actions which effect some 
overwhelming consequence. From the raw materials of Raton’s 
pride, Colonel Koller’s cowardice, a key, and a counterfeit letter 
Bertrand’s victory is produced. The course of a revolution is con- 
trolled by a cynical statesman’s manipulation of human folly. 


If Bertrand goes unpunished, he is at least made the means by 
which Raton, the colonel, and the minister of war are ridiculed. 
In classical comedy maliciously amusing tormentors expose a 
central character, although the latter is sometimes unaware of his 
exposure and his tormentors are not always punished. Such is the 
case in Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin and Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. Bertrand’s function resembles in this respect that 
of the intriguing slave in the comedies of Plautus and Terence. 
These characters exploit the follies of their victims for the audi- 
ence’s amusement and edification. 


So extensive an analysis of a well-made play by Eugéne Scribe 
has appeared necessary in order to refute the standard clichés that 
his plays are banal and uninteresting. It is also true, as Eric Bentley 
points out,'® that historians of the drama have sometimes over- 
praised the French playwright. For Scribe the writing of plays 
was an industry, and he manufactured them according to a precise 
formula. Yet he adhered throughout his career to his early wish 
to depict the manners and morals of his day in the classical tradi- 
tion. In his best plays he may be said to have fulfilled his purpose: 
to please his audience by means of an ingeniously constructed plot 
and amusing characters and, through the ridicule of foibles, to 
teach with healthy laughter. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1New York, Corvill Publishing Co. An adaptation by Alfred 
Bunn. The Minister and the Mercer, was performed at Drury Lane, 
London, in 1834. 


2? For a full discussion of the well-made play and its impact on 
the modern theatre, see the present author’s introduction to 
“Camille” and Other Plays, Mermaid Dramabook Series (paper- 
back). New York, Hill and Wang, Inc., 1957. 


3 Peripeteia: reversal of fortune; here the greatest in a series 
of mishaps suffered by the hero. William Archer, Playmaking, A 
Manual of Craftsmanship (New York, Dodd, Mead and Co., 1934), 
pp. 260-274. 


Obligatory scene: Ibid., pp. 225-259. Sometimes called scéne a 
faire, a term invented by the nineteenth-century critic Francisque 
Sarcey. 


*Quiproquo: [Latin quid pro quo]: literally, “something for 
something”; two or more characters interpret a word or, by ex- 
tension, a situation in different ways, all the time assuming that 
their interpretations are the same. 


5 The structure of each act mirrors faithfully the general struc- 
ture of the play, and though the pace varies with each act, all are 
identical in pattern. Methodical expository dialogue gives way to 
action and suspense; an initial complication is followed by a series 
of seesaw actions leading to a reversal, counter-reversal, climax, 
and resolution. Each act advances at a faster pace than its predeces- 
sor: Act I, being expository, is twice as long as Act V, in which 
the events succeed one another in rapid succession. 


6 This quiproquo and that on which the obligatory scene is based 
are more fully explained later in this article. 


™“In our theatre jargon we have a most significant term: 
‘numérotage.’ It means the sequential ordering of the scenes, but it 
refers not only to clarity and logic, but to the advancement, that is 
to say, the mounting interest of the play as well. Not only must 
each scene evolve logically from the preceding and be integrated 
with the next, but it must contribute movement, must impel the 
action step by step toward the final and inevitable dénouement. 
Scribe had not only a talent, but true genius for ‘numérotage’.” 
Soixante Ans de Souvenirs (Paris, J. Hetzel, 1886-7, II, 175-176. 
(My translation. ) 


8 The outstanding practicer of this method is Scribe’s disciple 
Victorien Sardou, who mentions it in the preface of his drama La 
Haine. 


®Eugéne de Mirecourt, “Scribe,” in Les Contemporains (Por- 
traits et Silhouettes au XIX Siécle), (Brussels, 1854), p. 22. 
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10 Paul Bonnefon, “Scribe sous la Monarchie de Juillet d’aprés 
des documents inédits,” Révue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France, 
1921, XXVIIIe Année, Vol. VIII, p. 76. (My translation.) 


11 Oeuvres Complétes de Eugéne Scribe, ed. E. Dentu (Paris, 
1874), I, xxiv. (My translation.) 


12 Oeuvres Complétes de Moliére, ed. Moland (Paris, 1881), IV, 
78. (My translation.) 


18 Octave Feuillet, Discours de M. Octave Feuillet prononcé a sa 
réception a l’Académie Francais (Paris, M. Levy Fréres, 1863), 
p. 26. Neil C. Arvin, Eugéne Scribe and the French Theatre: 1815- 
1860 (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1924), pp. 22, 
120. Donald C. Stuart, The Development of Dramatic Art (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1928), pp. 516-521. 


14 Esquisses Parisiennes en les Temps Heureux: 1830-1848 (Mon- 
tréal, Les Editions Variétés, 1943), p. 298. 


18 The Playwright as Thinker: A Study of Drama in Modern 
Times (New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1946), pp. 312-313. 


Chree Visions of Man: A Note* 


By EpMUND FULLER 


Throughout the great body of Western culture man has been 
seen or tacitly understood to be a created being with an actual or 
potential personal relationship of some kind to his Creator. Man 
has been seen as inherently imperfect, yet with immense possibili- 
ties for redemption or reconciliation with his Creator. On one 
hand, he is not able to perfect himself through his own works, and 
the theme of tragedy from the Greeks and the Hebrews on down 
has frequently been man’s fall through pride and his attempts to 
perfect himself through his own works. Unlike man in many 
modern plays, he is never, in this great tradition, deterministically 
fixed in any one absolute state or condition, and I believe that suf- 
ficiently deep reading will substantiate this view even within the 
concept of fate in Greek tragedy. In short, in this tradition man is 
not portrayed as either good or bad but as both good and bad. 
Man is seen as inhabiting an orderly universe. His fundamental 
laws are seen as commands of a Creator and not just social con- 
tracts between himself and his fellows; they are seen, rather, as 
fixed obligations to his God. So, in other words, man seen within 
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this vast, varied, but basically consistent tradition is individual, 
responsible, guilty, redeemable. 


The late Nineteenth Century and early Twentieth Century 
brought forth a kind of drama and novel which I would call the 
literature of man, and M-A-N in capital letters. It was a view of 
man which thought it had liberated itself from the superstition 
of God. Man, in this view, was seen as possessing any or all of 
the following attributes: biologically accidental, self-sufficient, in- 
herently good, ever-progressing, self-perfectable, morally answer- 
able only to his social contracts, seen as inhabiting a morally neu- 
tral universe created by random forces. Now man as seen in that 
image and its consequences walks through a great many modern 
plays and a great many modern novels; it went along with Coue- 
ism in the “Twenties”: “Every day and every way I’m getting 
better and better.” The last twenty-five years have not been kind 
to that view. We have seen Belsen. We have seen Buchenwald. 
We have seen the hideous spectre of Hitler and Stalinism. 


In our time this optimistic concept of self-generating and ever- 
progressing man has become disillusioned and given way to 
despair. Now some, in their disillusionment, returned to the tra- 
ditional view of man; but, in other cases an ugly and sinister 
image emerged which is the reverse of that optimistic, confident, 
self-sufficient view of man. It is this image which I would like to 
define for a moment. It is an image which I think dominates the 
stage and fiction to a very considerable extent today—although 
it doesn’t completely shut out the other views. But today we have 
the view of man not only as a biological accident but as an ironic 
biological accident: man seen as inadequate, aimless, meaningless, 
isolated, inherently evil, thwarted, self-corrupting, morally an- 
swerable to no one, clasped in the grip of determinism, economic 
or biological. He is seen as inhabiting a hostile universe which is 
the creation of irrational or possibly malignant forces, and the 
themes of such playwrights and novelists, if I may borrow some 
words from Lewis Carroll, are ambition, distraction, uglification, 
and derision. Man seen in this view is collective, irresponsible, 
morally neuter, and beyond help as compared to my previous cita- 
tion of the great tradition of man seen as individual, responsible, 
guilty, and redeemable. 


*From the radio broadcum, “ideas and Theatre,” produced by Phillip S. 
Gelb for the National Association of Educational Broadcasters. 
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